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THE OPAL MONTH. 


|" is an old and pretty conceit to assign to each month a 
precious stone, and ip some instances the selection has 
been so felicitous and appropriate as to appear almost in- 
evitable: the emerald for May and the ruby for July—the 
cool yet brilliant greenery of the spring month and the 
glowing warmth aud radiance of midsummer being each as 
it were crystallized in the gems allotted to them. The 
most beautiful, the supremely excellent choice, however, was 
that of the opal for October. When, where, and by whom 
this choice was made we know not, but we feel sure that it 
ought to have originated in our own favored land, where 
every quality of the peerless opal is faithfully reproduced 
in October's transcendent charms. In his birthday verses 
written in a child’s album Mr. Lowell has so perfectly de- 
picted the unique characteristics of month and gem that 
his words are enshrined among memory’s treasures, and we 
are forever indebted to the poet who enables us to murmur 
dreamily, as we see the jewels of the year slipping through 
Time's never-resting fingers, 





**Than all more fair, 
Fall's pensive opal doomed to bear 
A heart of fire bedreamed with haze." 

The spiritual blue of the sky the wondrous colors of the 
forest trees; the flecks and gleams of sunlight falling 
through their branches in warm deep shadows upon the 
sward yet green and fresh; the gay riotous tangles of vines 
on the old stone fences; the lingering flowers; the rich 
scent of ripened grapes, and the dusky beauty of their pur- 
ple clusters contrasting with the vivid red of the apples and 
the russet tints of the pears; the chestnuts falling in quick 
impatience, while scarlet and golden leaves float slowly 
down the hazy distance; the shining mists of morning—all 
have inspired marly others to write of the glories of the 
opal month. Hawthorne says, lovingly: ‘‘ 1 always write 
the name October with especial pleasure. There is a secret 
charm about it not to be defined. It is full of memories; it 
is full of dusky splendors; it is full of glorious poetry.” 

The ‘‘ drowsy, dreamy sunshine ” of October has a pecul- 
iar fascination, aud the delicate incompleteness, the sweet 
suggestiveness, of spring find no more nor more devoted 
admirers than does the month which stands just without 
the threshold of decay and death, 

“while to enhance 
The spell, by sunset door, wrapped tu a veil 
Of red and purple mists, the sammer, pale, 
Steals back alone for one more song and danec.” 

In spite of this poetic testimony, every autumn brings the 
never-settied question, ‘* Does the Indian-summer come in 
October?” Wise ones shake their heads negatively, and 
cite the French name, St. Martin's summer, in corroboration 
of their opinien, for St. Martin’s day is the 11th of Novem- 
ber. The French in Acadia named the beautiful season 
the Summer of All-Saints, making it begin just as October 
lays down her sceptre on Halloween, while the Germans 
have an old wife's summer that comes and goes before No- 
vember, which with them is chill and gloomy. Here no 
date can be fixed for the appearance or duration of its magic 
aud its mystery, fur we have felt its power in the calm 
period which follows the wild equinoctial gales of the early 
autumn, and as late as December often come 

“the days when skies put on 

The old, old sophistries of Jane, 

A blue and gold mistake.” 
Days when one finds a late rose blooming hopefully, al- 
though the morrow may bring whirling snow, or plucks 
from the vine, whose leaves are dry and rustling, a spray of 
honeysuckle as sweet and fresh as though it blossomed in 
the warm caressing air of early summer In one of his 
charming letters Motley wrote, ‘‘ There is nothing in the 
whole world besides like aun American autumn.” Let us 
then enjoy the whole delightful season, and not seck to fix 
times for its coming and going. We may enroll Indian 
summer among the movable feasts, as it possesses the elusive 
grace of uncertainty, following its own capricious fancy 
with the pretty wilfulness of a petted beauty, and being 
quite as sure of welcome and homage. 


N A BACK BUILDING. 
on DID not even see 
Mrs. Van Twiller 
to-day, but the fault 
was mine, not hers. I 
went there, of course. 
When have I ever 
missed one of her Sat- 
urdays? I stood fora 
moment in her hall. 


As mules bar gurctior 

Ladoraags, 
Through the curtain- 
ed doorways the mur- 


mur of many voices came to me. The perfume of flowers 
filled the house, and as I turned I caught the gleam of 
shining silver and Spode set out in the room beyond. But 
just as I was about to enter—Babson, indeed, had his hand 
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on the curtain—-Miss Van Auken came out, We both 
started; then she laughed, held out ber hands, and said: 
‘You're not going in! Mrs. Van ‘I'willer will forgive you, 
and I do want you so to help me with a number I'm looking 
for.” I took my coat again and went with her. What 
= was there for me todo? What else, indeed, did | want 
to do? 

We knew it was on Second Avenue, but not till just below 
Twenty-eighth Street did we find the place. Overhead the 
elevated trains were rattling and banging. Heavily laden 
trucks were passing up and down over the cobble-stones. 
Street venders were shouting, hand-organs playing, children 
screaming, and drivers shouting angry threats and impreca- 
tions. On the corner, horses belonging to the street cars 
were being changed every few moments, the heavy metal 
chains that served as traces scraping Lhe stones as they were 
dragged with grating sound. The din was horrible. One 
could distinguish nothing the other said. It was hopeless 
to raise our own voices where every other voice was alread 
raised to its highest pitch. We could only let ours fall till 
they almost reached whispers. 

We stood hesitating before the number, for it stood over 
the side entrance to*a lager-beer saloon. But a little child 
we questioned assured us we had only to go through the 
dark hallway and out to the house in the rear, and we would 
find her. We had some misgivings, but we tried it. We 
came, as we left the ball, first upon a little shed of a stable, 
in which a white horse stood eating. There were broken 
pots, overturned barrels strewn about, and many withered 
vines and half-dead flowers in boxes. But when we had 
passed these, what revelations awaited us as we stood facing 
the small two-story house set down here in this dingy back 
yard! Such neatness, such cleanliness, such indescribable 
charm! In the upper windows flowers waved and nodded 
in the breeze. Pretty muslin curtains fell inside. An air 
of quiet, of something belonging to another world, hung 
about the place. One could hardly believe that just behiud 
one stood a saloon, with all the din of a noisy street at its 
doors—a din that penetrated here only in low roars and 
rumblings. 

Mrs. Cooke—Mrs. Bella Cooke—she is. Many people 
know her, though we never had seen her before. Mrs. 
Cooke was upstairs, in the little room with the flowers on 
the sill, ber bed drawn close to the window. The same in- 
describable atmospbere—like a benediction it seemed—filled 
the place. Everything, too, was so pretty, so fresh, so 
dainty, so spotless, so exquisite in its cleanliness. But the 
face on the pillow! And, after all, everything else in the 
room sank away and was forgotten when we had looked on 
that. There was such strength in it, such nobility, such re- 
sponsiveness. Not a querulous line marked it, yet she told 
me she had lain there for thirty-nine years without moving. 
Thirty-nine years! Many of us do not live that long. Her 
home had been called the * Little White Cottage” when she 
first lay down on that bed, and a garden ran out to the 
street. Now big buildings stand there, shutting out the 
sun and moon. Think of lying still and watching them go 
up, and bearing new sounds belonging to things she had 
never seen, gradually develop, only to close and shut her in 
on every side! Had the stairs not been so narrow she might 
have been carried away. But now! Well, she made no 
complaint. Why should I make one for her? She talked 
only of her philanthropic work, the schemes she plans and 
carries out. Aud—where are the invalids who let us do 
this?—she let us be as cheerful as we chose in her presence, 
and we carried gladness, not sorrow, in our hearts when we 
walked away. 


ARE ROMANTIC MARRIAGES PRUDENT? 


N ARRIAGE in the Old World is generally a matter of 

arrangement; is conducted, more or less financially, 
on the basis of what is called common-sense. Marriage 
usually results in the New World from personal affinity, 
from some intense form of emotionalism, independent of 
material conditions or favoring circumstances. We Amer- 
icans are more romantic, connubially, than any people un- 
der the sun. We are gradually growing less so as the re- 
publie ages, but we are still inclined to consult our feelings 
rather than our reason in choosing mates. 

Romance is an excellent thing in matrimony, but it may 
be carried too far in determining the question. When it 
survives matrimony, and is found to be a large ingredient 
in its composition after years of continuance, it is as beauti- 
ful as it is commendable. It is greatly enjoyed by the mar- 
ried, and warmly admired by their intimates. But, as a 
rule, the less dominant romance is in making a match, the 
larger is its influence after sobriety has set in. Young per- 
sons will seldom believe this, however, and they have to 
learn it therefore by painful experience. They declare that 
they love, and love is, in their partial opinion, sufficient 
warrant for any conjugal enterprise, even in the face of the 
most adverse fortune. Where love is, faith and hope are, 
and to the three combined everything desired is possible, 
and most things certain. They are ina state of ecstasy, 
and the hard world is moulded and mellowed by their enrap- 
tured vision. 

They obstinately refuse to accept as true the assurance 
that wedlock must depend for its outcome on prosaic facts 
and figures, that it belongs as much to arithmetic as to 
sentiment; that love itself may not always withstand piuch- 
ing penury and the trials it begets. Those who will tell 
them so are pronounced doubters and cynics, and their 
warnings pass like the breeze. Alas! how many couples 
have discovered, when too late, what terrible prophets those 
doubters and cynics have proved to be! They would not 
heed when they should have heeded, and the time has 
passed for regrets and contritions. 

But there are always new couples as confident and as ob- 
durate as the old, and there will be while the years go on. 
Such couples are convinced beyond refutation that hearts 
and pulses that leap together are an earnest of the future, 
and a solid ground for co-operative housekeeping. 

Secular knowledge teaches otherwise. Leaping hearts 
and pulses guarantee nothing except their capacity to leap. 
And they often leap to no purpose, and on very slight provo- 
cation. Young men and women frequently wed without 
meaus and without prospects, without self - understanding 
and without forethought, yet never rue their precipitance 
or imprudence. But far more frequently they so wed and 
the result is grievous and irremediable. Not necessarily, 
either; not from discordant temperament, or lack of indi- 
vidual adaptation, but from dire poverty and the ceaseless 
friction and irritability it involves. Those can hardly be 
healed, these might at least have been guarded against, 
might have been taken into account, which they never are 
when excessive romance stifles the judgment. 
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Love is always so extra t a passion that it is but 
natural that every attempt to describe it should be extrava- 
zant likewise. It leads properly and logically to marriage, 

ut murriage, it must be confessed, often fails to sustain its 
rhapsodies. rr is real, very real, and romance is 
aroused by the insubstantial and the ‘indefinite. Marriage 
cannot be pictured in its details, not all of them alluring, 
by the romantic mind. This depicts only what is pleasant, 
welcome, interesting in the union of hearts and lives. But 
it is not sure, invariably, that hearts and lives will be united. 
That depends on Nature and Fortune, not on wish or will, 
and never on romance. 

Wedlock actually is a compact and an obligation, as much 
a duty as a delight, a concession not less thau a benefac- 
tion. It is not, it cannot be, entirely joy and junketing, an 
unbroken dream of happiness. 11 is subjeet to the laws that 
govern life and destiny. There is no escape from the order 
of humanity, from the eternal balance between Good and 
Evil, Reward and Retribution. Nor ig it wholly absolved 
from commonness, tedium, and tribulation under the most 
propitious circumstances. Ungrateful as it may appear 
to the romantic, it is supported by ordinary vulgar needs, 
by petty cares and sordid anxieties, by work and worry that 
we should be glad to ignore. But where mutual affection 
and sympathy are, annoyances and burdens are borne —- 
and with pleasure. The sweetness, the recompense, of wed- 
lock, fitly regulated, is that it lightens loads, stiffens pa- 
tience, softens sombreness, 

Such sweetness, such recompense, is most likely to be 
gained by couples who have not been too romantic before- 
hand. Romantic matches ure prone to prosaic endings, 
When they prove fortunate it is oftener despite the prelimi- 
nary romance than on account of it. Love at sight, elope- 
ments, hasty nuptials, boy-and-girl weddings, marriages 
without goods or expectations, unions unconsidered and 
unprepared for, come within the category of romantic, are 
full of peril, and frequently disastrous. 

It cannot be too vividly remembered that wedlock has its 
material side, its severe trials, its painful accompaniments. 
Always to be regarded calmly, seriously, conscientiously, 
it is apt to be most remunerative to those who approach it 
in this spirit. To look at it romantically merely is to be 
reckless, and recklessness is bound to meet, soon or late, 
with unhappy consequences. They who consider marriage 
reasonably before undertaking it are most likely to enjoy it 
afterward. Junius Henn Browne. 


MUST tell you the rest about our shopping expedition to 

Paris before I forget it, for the fact is that at these num- 
bers I am so absorbed in learning to ‘‘ bicycle” that all other 
things on this mundane sphere seem of very small and ti- 
fling moment. I cannot be expected to keep hats and bonnets 
on my mind very long. 

To tell the truth, one might as well cease to exist as not 
to bicycle over here. Better be dead than out of the fash- 
ion! A charming and well-known New York woman who 
is summering at Dives has just come to Eiretat for a visit, 
and is devoting her mornings to lessons on the wheel. She 
says she was simply out of it at Dives by not riding. Her 
friends were always proposing all sorts of delightful excur- 
sions that she either had to refuse or else to take in a hu- 
miliating sort of way by following them about in a carriage. 
And finally, in self-defence, she was obliged to learn. That 
is the way with the rest of us. So you may imagine us of 
mornings on the Rue de Guy de Maupassant—ancient route 
de Criquetot—with a professor and two machives, trying to 
take advantage of the shining hours before the cold finger 
of winter nips out-of-door pleasures in the bud. If you 
never get another letter from me you may take for granted 
that the wheel has got the better of me. But our professor, 
who is ‘* bicycle-teacher to the French army "—I have yet to 
see the announcement “‘ teacher to the Queen and the Prince 
of Wales ””—says he has taught eleven dames and four mes- 
sieurs this season, and not one of them has ever had a fall. 
So that is reassuring. 

I hope I am going to like bicycling, because it seems to me 
a thing to go into from principle. It will put so many things 
within the reach of women and girls that they have been 
deprived of up to now. When we have only one life to 
live, and that life is so very short, it seems a pity not to get 
as much out of it as possible. My experience of life is teach- 
ing me that there will always be certain limitations in the 
lives of most women, and that we ought therefore ail the 
more to grasp everything attainable that will broaden our 
lives and widen our horizons. And nothing does that more 
than out-of-door exercise and sports. 

But to leave this question of bicycling and return to our 
muttons—which means to our hats and bonnets—Madame 
Virot’s rooms, as we went into them the other day, looked 
like flower gardens made up of the most brilliant blossoms; 
for the colors for the coming season are extremely bright 
and striking. There was a great deal of bluet and a great 
deal of cerise, and a great deal of bluet and cerise mixed— 
in flowers rather than in ribbons, however. The only nov- 
elty in materials seemed to be in the bonnets made of drap 
découpé, or cut-out cloth, of which I spoke in my last letter. 
The cloth was entirely covered with patterns done in steel 
or gold spangles. For instance, a little bonnet of beige 
découpé cloth had a wor bywory done in both steel and 
gold. It fitted close to head, and was trimmed at the 
back with an Alsacian bow of bronze velvet, from which 
sprang bunches of feathery aigrettes. A bunch of cerise 
roses fel] over the hair. 

Our old stand-by, the sailor hat, for travelling, appears 
again in felt, trimmed not with rosettes of ribbon on cach 
side, as this summer, but with knots with high standing ends, 
one side much higher than the other. For every-day wear 
were also plain hats in felt or beaver, somewhat iu sailor 
shape, but with round crowns and turned up in the back. 
A hat of vandyke-brown felt was trimmed with wide Lib- 
erty satin ribbon, double-faced, showing brown on one side 
and a sort of rose on the other. A large bow without ends, 
springing from a wide Rhine-stone buckle, was set on each 
side of the crown. On the very top of the turned-up brim 
were three large loops of the ribbon standing up very high, 
with a twist of the ribbon holding them at the bottom. 
Against the turned-up brim in the back, falling off on to the 
hair, was a bunch of five velvet roses, beginning with rose- 
color and shading down to deep aubergine. 

Another odd little hat was a black velvet tricorne—a three- 
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cornered hat—with the edge made of chenille and narrow 
satin ribbon braided. It was trimmed with feathers and 
bunches of flowers. A white felt hat, turned up in the back, 
had a wide bow without ends on either side of the front, 
with a Rhine-stone buckle, with two little tufts of plumes, 
one on each side, on the crown of the hat. In the back was 
a bluet bow made of three standing loops without ends. 

Some of the prettiest and most pronounced styles were in 
the jet bonnets, which were much less eccentric than the re- 
markable creations in jet we have been wearing of late. One 
that was extremely pretty was made of jets in long rays, the 
edge formed of cut jets overlapping each other like certain 
varieties of coral. The whole bonnet, which fitted closely 
to the head, was formed of these jets over a black lining. 
On either side of the front were high standing cut- jet 
combs holding one erect loop, and one falling of bluet rib- 
bon, At the back was a bunch of bluet and cerise velvet 
flowers. Still another “‘ little love of a bonnet” in jet was 
made over green velvet with a border formed of ostrich 
feathers. It had a close-fitting crown, dented slightly in 
front, with a tiny tuft of ostrich tips lying on the dent. On 
either side of the front were ears of green velowrs écrasé, or 
crushed velvet ribbon. 

These, you see, are the advance-guards of the new modes, 
but, as with ever ything else, the real ‘‘ creations” were to 
come later. By the time we go back—the Ist of October—I 
shall hope to have many new styles to tell you about. But 
Parisians wear summer hats up to All-Saints day, the Ist 
of November, which is the official date for coming out in 
winter things, so don’t expect Paris fashions pris sur le vif 
much before then. 

Did I speak in my last letter about the new godet collars? 
Even if I did, let me mention them again, for they will be 
decided novelties for this winter in mantles. Capes, of 
course, will be worn with the large sleeves, that only grow 
more voluminous instead of dimivishing. The new capes are 
round, and come just a little below the wrist when one’s arm 
is hanging loose ut the side. ‘They are made with a fold in 
front and one in the middle of the back, and the godet collar 
ette. This is a deep and picturesque-looking collar, formed 
entirely of godet folds, bordered with fur. More elegant 
manties are in velvet embroidered with iridescent beads. 
We saw a lovely one in green velvet, the embroidery done 
in beads ranging from the palest sea green down to deep 
emerald, the neck finished with ostrich feathers. Very ele- 
gant gowns have the bodice made of miroir velvet. I saw 
a charming thing in gray, the bodice of gray velvet, croisé— 
that is, all drawn across to one side over the front—and fin- 
ished with a ‘‘ bouquet” of cerise ribbons, fluttering loops of 
ribbon without ends, the neck square, and finished with a 
heavy Cluny lace, the sleeves balloons opening over strips 
of Cluny insertion, one going down the middle of the out 
side of each sleeve. This is a favorite way of making 
sleeves on gowns of all sorts. 

In the shops, as we walked through, we saw all sorts of 
lovely gauzes for evening gowns and waists. There were 
cerise, and fuchsia, and pervenche, and bluet gauzes in moiré 
nacré—that is, a gauze whose markings have the effect of 
mother-of-pearl. Then there was gaze indéplissable—that is, 
gauze that gives the effect of fine accordion pleats, but pleats 
that will never come out. Of the crépon the variety is end- 
less. I remember one pretty little crépon gown, with the 
skirt plain, and the bodice shirred across in groups of three 
rows of shirring to form a yoke, with chouz dotted here and 
there irregularly between them. 

And now, I think, I’ve told you everything I saw, and in 
another letter can write you about Etreiat. fe is one of the 
most fascinating places I have ever been in; and fancy! we 
came in for the sale of Guy de Maupassant’s books and things 
at his villa. It is not at all true that his library consisted of 
nothing but presentation copies from authors, most of them 
with the leaves uncut, as I read somewhere the other day. 
But of that next time. KATHARINE De Forest. 





THE NEW SKIRTS. 
HE variety in new on and also much of their chic, 


lie in the skirt. No one style is preferred above all 
others. There are seldom two skirts precisely alike, yet all 
are very plain. All are made full at the foot and scant at 
the top, but they are of most various widths. Each famous 
Paris house has its own models, differing from those of its 
neighbors in many ways, particulatly in the number of 
breadths and in the way of supporting them, whether by 
steels, hair-cloth, canvas, or crinoline, or by omitting all in- 
terlining in favor of very soft folds. New fabrics require 
different treatment, and the cut varies as the skirts are 
meant for the house or the street, for driving or walking, 
for general use or for dress or evening wear. There are 
skiris appropriate for the short or the tall, the stout or the 
slender figure, and thus something satisfactory to all tastes 
is found, and there is fair promise of much individuality in 
dress when the new gowns are worn. 

In a room full of gowns imported by Miss Switzer the 
various new skirts of some of the best Paris couturiéres 
are represented. -Rouff sends most original skirts of seven 
breadths of moiré hanging over a foundation skirt of taffeta. 
The front and side breadths, instead of being sloped, have 
the fulness taken out of the top by pleats laid in their seams, 
beginning wide at the belt and tapering to nothing at the 
knee, then falling full below. The four back brea ths are 
sloped at the top, and shirred in nine rows, the shirring 
eight inches deep on the sides, but curving up to two inches 
in the middle of the back. A facing of taffeta eight inches 
deep finishes the foot. The foundation skirt of five gores 
is about three yards wide, and is stiffened only ten inches 
deep with very pliable French hair-cloth. This is shown in 
brown moiré brocaded with coin spots, with a novel waist 
of brown velvet embroidered all over in open rings or eye- 
lets of great size, showing a moiré lining beneath. The 
round waist is very full in front, and has a collar and belt, 
also drapery across the bust of gay Scotch plaid silk with 
a black vine pattern brocaded upon it. The large mutton- 
leg sleeves are of velvet, showing the moiré lining in the 
open 8 : 

TReanet’s new skirts are five yards wide at the foot, in 
eight flaring breadths, all but the front breadth being cut 
in a shallow curve at the edge to keep it straight when fall- 
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ing in slight godets. This is very handsome in one of the 
new double stuffs, an emerald n weaving of silk attached 
to a background of canvas. The skirt is lined throughout 
with black silk, aud interlined with hair-cloth to the knee 
in front and on the sides, and to the top in the back. Its 
only trimming is a binding at the foot of inch-wide black 
satin ribbon. It is attached to a belt of black satin ribbon 
four inches wide, showing a half-inch wide emerald-green 
satin ribbon basted on at the top as a border stripe. This fast- 
ens in the back in one of the broad bows now used,*with the 
strap crossing the middle horizontally instead of lengthwise. 
Just below this bow are two sets of large loops with ribbon 
passing through slashes in the top of three godets. Long sash 
ends fall thence, enclosing the well-defined godets, and are 
basted securely down the skirt. The round waist has striped 
black satin and gros grain ribbons set on to form three box- 
pleats, tapering to the belt from the top. Gathered revers 
of the wide striped ribbon begin under the pleats in front, 
and extend just over the shoulders. 

Doucet is very conservative about skirts, keeping them 
about four yards wide, and making them up softly with silk 
lining, but no interlining. They are cut in seven narrow 
gores, falling in three to five folds down.the back, and have 
the bias back seam familiar in bell skirts, where the outside 
and lining are sewed in one. Novelties from this modiste 
are in the materials. Thus’a dress of onc of the new fanc 
woollens with a silken design thrown upon it is of a stylish 
purple shade. It has a round waist, with short jacket fronts 
of black Bourdon luce of silk cords opening on a soft blouse 
of white cloth of a new kind that is brocaded with silken 
arabesques. The wide soft belt is of black satin ribbon, and 
a kind of basque is added of the heavy black lace. To add 
to the variety of fabrics in this gown the collar-band and 
cuffs are of the darkest seal-skin fur, the effect of the fur 
with the royal purple gown and its white cloth front being 
admirable 

La Ferriére sends faced-cloth gowns with a skirt six yards 
wide at the foot, cut in a single piece, with selvage at top 
and bottom, the only long seam a bias one down the mid- 
die of the back. There are, however, six shorter seams from 
the belt down a third of the length, taking out the fulness 
at the top, and each meeting a pleat which falls to the foot. 
A stitched strap of cloth an inch wide covers each seam, and 
an arabesque design of the straps is around the hips, while 
the foot is finished with a single strap. This skirt is made 
up over a silk lining without even a balayeuse. It is very 
handsome in castor-brown cloth, with a full waist of glacé 
miroir velvet shading from green to golden brown. The 
blouse front, gathered at the collar and shoulders, and also 
below where it droops on the belt, has a box-pleat two 
inches wide down the middle, concealing the opening. The 
back is smooth at the top and shirred at the belt-line. A 
turned-over collar of the velvet doubled is closed by a 
throat bow and bib of Mechlin lace. The cloth sleeves are 
the largest gigots yet seen, pleated in the armholes and 
down the seam to the elbow, then smooth-fitting, and finished 
with a turned-back cuff of velvet. Two lengthwise rows of 
stitching take up some of the fulness in a pleat on the fore- 
arm. 

The Paquin skirt that flares to seven or eight yards in 
width at the foot is very effective in house dresses and 
evening toilettes, and is most gracefully worn by Miss El- 
sie De Wolfe when representing a brilliant woman of society 
in the new play, The Bauble Shop. Her first dress, in the 
drawing-room of the Prime Minister, is of ciel-blue benga- 
line, with the immensely wide skirt sloped to fit smoothly 
about the hips, and trimmed with a flight of black thread 
lace butterflies — near the foot. The high full 
waist has a broad belt of black satin, holding a bunch of 

urple and yellow pansies, and a charming French touch 
is added to this pale blue gown by a collar of mauve velvet 
draped high around the throat. The glossy dark hair is 
dressed, after a Paquin suggestion, close to the head, show- 
ing its fine contour, and is ornamented with diamond side- 
combs aud pins. Her evening dresses have the wide skirts 
of satin, of the lightest shades, and full waists of chiffon, 
with puffed elbow-sleeves of the satin and lace epaulettes. 

Among tailor gowns, the most popular models made by 
Redfern have the skirt four and a half yards wide at 
the foot for small women and five yards for those who are 
tall. The skirt and sleeves are of rough tweed of mixed 
colors, such as bluet and brown, and the waist is of smooth 
faced-cloth of either of the colors of the tweed. The front 
breadth of the skirt and one on the sides are cut to flare 
very widely at the foot, but are sloped so narrowly at the 
top that they are sewed to the belt without fulness. This 
throws nearly all the fulness into a very narrow space at the 
back. Four back breadths are cut in funnel shape, forming 
four curved godet pleats, the small space at the top of each 
being turned inward instead of lying flat in a box-pleat. 
The placket-hole is directly in the back, and is well lapped 
at the top, held by two sets of hooks and eyes, and again 
hooked eight inches below. 

The lining of taffeta or of percaline is first fitted on the 
wearer, and with as much care as is waist lining. If 
darts are necessary to fit the hips they are now often fn the 
lining only. All the breadths of the lining are sewed to- 
— and écru canvas or gray hair-cloth is basted smooth- 

y on the seamy side, extending to the top of the four 
back breadths, and about ten inches deep across the front 
and sides. The woollen outside breadths having been sewed 
together, the skirt and its lining are joined by a seam around 
the foot, then turned with all seams inside, and tacked oc- 
casionally in the seams with blind stitches. When a bias 
seam comes directly down the middle of the back it is some- 
times thought best to sew the outside and lining together 
down this seam, pressing it open flatly and binding each 
edge. This, however, is more seldom done at present than 
formerly. A wide wool braid is stitched twice around the 
foot of the skirt next the lining, or else an inch-wide bias 
band of velveteen covers the seam and protects the edge by 
extending slightly below it. There is a tendency to do 
away with the balayeuse or dust ruffle on street gowns, as 
the silk of which it is made soon wears shabby, and must be 
often renewed. The flat belt should be of silk belting an 
inch wide, stitched on a silk lining. A single rubber strap, 
or else a strong ribbon, is placed quite high across the godet 
folds to hold the curves in shape, and it is said a wire is to 
cross near the pleated top of these folds to make them pro- 
ject slightly. 

The waist of smooth cloth is slightly pointed in front and 
back, and is fitted by two darts and side forms. It fastens 
on the left side, making the front a single piece. The neck 
is cut down in graceful curves low on the bust, and the top 
is filled out with the rough tweed of the skirt in preference 
to velvet. Silk cord in a braiding design, mixed bluet, 
brown, and silver, follows the curved top of the cloth and 
edges the pointed waist. ' 
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STUDIES IN HEAD.GEAR. 


iw is an art, and a great art, the chiefest of 

the decorative arts, inasmuch as its function is to 
adorn the most perfect of nature’s works, the beauty of wo- 
men.” This is the premise upon which Mr. Theodore Child 
bases the deductions drawn from a critical study of women’s 
meek ay? from ancient Egy ype to modern France. Curiously 
enough, the author finds title of his treatise, Wimples 
and Crisping- Pins,* in a sonorous passage in Isaiah, wherein 
prophet denounces these and all other adjuncts of the 
toilet. 

We shall best understand Mr. Child's enthusiastic descrip- 
tions if we read them in the light of @ posteriori sentiments. 
“Vassar laureates and Girton graduates are indifferent to 
him. His conviction is that fora woman gifted with beauty 
the ideal occupation is to wear beautiful clothes and orna- 
ments and to look charming.” In other words, ‘‘ beauty is 
not its own excuse for being,” but rather a good and sufli- 
cient reason for toilet upholstery. Hence he would fain 
see women ‘loaded with jewelry, like idols,” and for any 
charm of mind or manner he would substitute diadems and 
ear-rings, finger-rings and bangles. This conviction, he is 
frank enough to confess, is due to latent Orientalism, to per- 
haps a larger admixture of that remote Semitic blood which 
flowed in *‘ Little Billee’s” veins. So, in this spirit of the 
harem, he finds a ravishing object in the image of the 
Egyptian Thouboul oye a blue lotus flower in her hand 
while her copper mirror reflects a robe of the hues of a trop- 
ical sunset, 

In Asia our author makes an important discovery. He 
tells us, ‘* The first woman who saw her own image reflected 
in the still waters of the river, whether Pison, Gihon, Hid- 
dekel, or Euphrates, was the first uetie, and when she 
began to arrange her hair, to smooth it, to hide it with veil 
or shawl, to conceal one part of her face and to reveal an- 
other, the art of coiffure was invented.” 

From the birth of the art he follows it in its growth and 
development in Greece and Rome, and shows us in word and 
picture the purer, severer ty pes—the locks parted smoothly 
above broad low foreheads and bound with a simple fillet— 
and in contrast, the frill of hard tight Cypriote curls pro- 
jecting above the head like a Salvation Army bonnet. 

Following the course of the book, we see how Byzantine 
taste, rising on the ruins of pagan art, introduced a peculiar 
splendor into woman’s attire. From this point Mr. Child 
describes minutely the rise of the crown or “ chapel,” and 
its transformation into the French ferronniére. Among 
medieval head-dressing he lingers longest aud most lovingly 
over the types which Sandro Botticelli and Leonardo da 
Vinci have immortalized. Boticelli’s rather ascetic-looking 
Graces, with flowing bejewelled hair and floating robes, seem 
to him the embodiment of womanly grace. Continuing the 
subject, the writer passes in review the Spanish toque, the 
quaint peasant head-dresses of European peasants, the ca- 
prices of coiffure of the eighteenth century, and the influ- 
ence of romanticism upon hair-dressing in the early part of 
the present age. Toward the style of the present day he 
preserves, however, the strictest silence; there is probably too 
much of the Vassar and Girton element in it. 

The treatise is exceedingly well wri!ten—so well that we 
regret the more keenly that the author's pen is laid aside 
forever. We accept gratefully this graceful little work as 
a chapter in the great history of nations. We may not agree 
with the writer's conclusions, nor echo sympathetically his 
lament over Occidental life, with *‘ its brusqueness of move- 
ment and gesture, its haste und unquietness in all things,” 
but we have enjoyed his descriptions, and we have learned 
something more than the mere details of bair-dressing. 

The trend of modern life, the share women are taking in 
the world’s activity, forbid the hope that Botticelli’s Graces 
will reappear under nineteenth-century auspices. As these 
pictured outlines grow dim and dimmer on the canvas, so 
this ideal of womanhood is lost in the twilight which sepa- 
rates us from past ages. ADALINE W. STERLING. 


“HIGHLAND COUSINS.”+ 


4. a little town in Argyllshire, lying under the purple 
shadow of the hills, with the salt breath of the ocean 
blowing through its sleepy streets, Mr. Black’s Highland 
cousins play the little drama of their lives. We do not 
meet in the book people of high degree as the world 
reckons rank, but we make acquaintance with Highland 
blood, than which none is bluer. 

Yet this blueness of blood does not deter the Widow 
Maclean from earning her bread by keeping a tobacconist’s 
shop, and her daughter Jess retains her kindly superiority 
even while dealing out a penny’orth of Maccaboy to a 
Lowland customer. They are simple kindly people, despite 
their ancestral pride, old fashioned in their ways, and ready 
to give an old-fashioned welcome to kinsmen and friends in 
the little parlor behind the shop. To this quiet household 
comes the orphaned Barbara Maclean, a gloriously beauti- 
ful daughter of the Hebrides, but with some disadvantages 
of early training in the poor home at Knockalanish, where 
potatoes and milk formed the meal, and where the breathing 
of the cows in the adjoining shed sung the nightly lullaby. 

The theme of the story is the misplaced love of a proud 
intellectual man for a weak vain woman, whose beauty of 
person for the time hides all defects of character. Not a 
new subject, by any means; so far as man is concerned, theo- 
logians insist that the theme dates back to Adam; but Mr. 
Black has invested a somewhat threadbate motif with home- 
ly interest. Allan Henderson, the young schoolmaster, hus 

ighland ways and Highland thoughts in spite of his Low- 
land name and half-Lowland birth. Before Barbara appeared 
on the scene a love-idy] was possible between the stubborn, 

roud, intellectual Scot and the well-poised, truthful Jess, 

ut Barbara comes, bringing with her disaster and separa- 
tion for the two. Though her heart, such as it is, is fixed 
se the handsome Purser of the Sanda, she marries Allan. 

ow she makes wreck of happiness, and reaches a sorrowful 
death in jail, Mr. Black tells in his own graphic way. 

The story is bright and healthful in tone; the sad ending 
of Barbara comes as a minor chord in the closing strain. 
There is an abundance of humor in the book, and the under- 
lying teaching is that of the optimist ; there are bad people 
in the world, but the sum of goodness and happiness is great- 
er than the sum of thisery and sin. The story comes as a 
grateful relief to the countless tales of passion, misery, in- 
trigue, and general wretchedness, which a passing fashion 
has decreed to be the proper food for our intellectual diver- 
sion. ADALINE W. STERLING. 


* Wimples and Crisping-Pins, By Theodore Child. New York: Har- 


per & Brothers. 
+ Highland Cousins. A Novel. By William Black. Lllustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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Ve iver Coat ror CaILp From 2 To 3 YEARS OLD 


For patt 


trees will fail to gather all the 
ple sure and profit of a wood 
land ramble, and miss many 
f the charming secrets only 
revealed to us when we lean 
near to nature's heart So 
we must enter the forest with 
he desire and expectation of 
making pleasant and individ 
ial acquaintances; and the 
trees never disappoint one 
We first note how numer 
ous and diverse are the trees 
about us, even in a small area 


Oaks whose immense girth 
and spreading boughs testify 
to the long years in whose sun 


or storm they have lifted state 
ly heads; tall hickories, and 
eq sally tall linos, whose pe 
cullar fruit 
ed the cucumber - tree We 
re too late for the beautiful 
tulip 


uses it to be call 


fragrant bloom of the 


poplar, and the white plumes 
of the chestnuts have given 
place to spiny burrs which 


ibundant harvest of 
nuts not many months hence 

M ipies and beeches flutter 
their de 


graceful 


promise 


licate leaves, elms sway 
branches, and the 
dogwood lifts a dense screen 
It is said that the 
flowering of this tree tells 
the exact time for planting 
the Indian-corn; but whether 
farmers are ever guided there 
by [know not. Here, too, the 
beautiful mountain-ash spreads 
its clear-cut shining foliage 
ind the black haw hides under 
dark leaves the plum-shaped 
fruit which erelong will put 
on a shining purple and be 
come pleasant alike to sight 
und taste 

Listen, as you stand under 
these lofty pines, and you will 
fully realize the poe t's word, 


“y pine-trees, with your saft and 
soul-like sounds,” 


above us 


But every tree has its own pe 
culiar music when the wind 
lays soft or rough fingers upon 
the leaves; and whoever wan 
ders with ear attuned aright 
will find that tongues in the 
trees is not merely a poetic 
fancy 

In these sweet shadows also 
grows many a darling of the 
woods, tender, delicate flow 
ers, which, *‘ born to blush un 
seen,” bear no transplanting 
from their woodland home 
Close beneath cool gray roc ks 
dainty ferns, trailing saxi 
frage, clustering stone- rop 
form lovely woodsy parterres 
The wild sweet-pea puts out 
its pink blossoms every where, 
and the trumpet -vine, hardy 
and pushing, climbs its favor 
ite locust-tree, wreathing it 
with tlame-colored bloom and 


a wealth of stroug ecreen 


WOODS. 


Te nerves strained and wearied by the ceaseless roar of 

the city, and eyes irritated by the glare of stony streets 
and brick walls, few things are more soothing and restora- 
tive than the grateful green and stillness of the woods. 

An atmosphere of sacred calm, rightfully belonging to 

God's first temples,” seems yet to linger in the forest aisles; 
and the sunshine, tempered by leafy screens, gives to the 
tired sight something more restful and beautiful than all the 
lights of man-made cathedrals. 
shadow of the grand trees, which appear to 
stretch wide arms of welcome towards us, and breathe a 
blessing in every soft fintter of their leaves, one forgets the 
hard and ve xing ways of the outside world, and that world 
seems so far away one’s whole being responds easily, insen- 
sibly to the deep peace of the woods 

But whoever regards the woods simply as a collection of 


rn and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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beauty always. 





VELVET BONNET 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


foliage. Trees, shrubs, fallen trunks, or rocks equally af 
ford support for the beautiful Virginia-creeper ( Ampelopsis 
quinquefolia), or, failing these, it trails itself contentedly 
along the ground. Be careful, for near by you will gener- 
ally find its noxious cousin, the poison-ivy, or poison-oak 
( Toxicodendron), as it is called at the South. Notice that the 
poison is trifoliate, and you may save yourself much dis- 


Fig. 1.—Ciora Gown wita Wuarre REVERS. 
For pattern and description see No. IL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Canvas Gown witn Monae Brat. 
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comfort when you gather crimson leaves in the autumn or 
wish to transplant a Virginia-creeper. 
makes itself easily at home anywhere, and is a thing of 


This is very hardy, 


Deep as the stillness of the woods may be, the quiet is 
yet comparative, for the attentive ear and eye will soon note 
evidence of busy life all around. Oh, the beautiful tiny 
homes safe in the sheltering boughs! 
cat-bird have alternately scolded at and warbled over me as 
I drew too near their nurseries. 
and branch, like winged flames, flit two splendid cardinal. 
birds. They may be on a wedding-journey rather deferred, 
or planning a new summer home. 
party—a father and mother sparrow teaching a little one to 
fly. I am glad to renew acquaintance with this dear so- 
ciable little bird—our own American sparrow, which has 


A brown wren and a 


And in and out from bush 


Here is a pretty family 


Coat For Girt From 2 To 4 YEARS OLD, 
For pattern and description see No. XV. ou pattern-sheet Supplement. 


been ruthlessly driven from 
its rightful estate and the 
haunts of men by its disa- 
greeable English cousin, whose 
principal business in this 
country has been to destroy 
our native birds. We cannot 
catch sight of her, but deep in 
some thicket a wood-thrush is 
pouring “such sweet, loud 
music out of her little instru- 
mental throat,” as gentle Izaak 
Walton hath it. 

Not only are birds busy in 
their special ways, and filling 
the air “‘ with their sweet jar- 
goning,” but a world of insect 
life is whirring or creepin 
around us. Butterflies anc 
other brilliant flies circle hith- 
er and yon. Colonies of ants 
pursuc their industries around, 
perhaps over, one, for. these 
proverbial workers are no re- 
specters of persons, and allow 
nothing and nobody to inter- 
fere with their business. 

A quick unmistakable rustle 
betrays a snake fleeing from 
our approach. There it goes, 
gliding through the grass in 
its mottied beauty. Let it go; 
it is quite harmless, and the 
beautiful world is wide enough 
for us both. 

Here, too, in the woods you 
may again verify the truth and 
beauty of Coleridge when he 
tells of 


“ A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all 
bight 
Singeth a quiet tune.” 


One might well spend days 
rather than hours in this wood- 
land world, learning many a 
new lesson, or gaining new 
light on an old one—muking, 
with old Evelyn, a Sylva for 
So will we find, 


“ Summer or winter, day or night, 
The woods are ever a new delight ; 
They give us peace, and they make 

us strong, 
Such wonderful balms to them be- 
long.” 
Luor Ranpoirs Fiemine. 


one’s self. 


THE CRADLE OF A 
BABY PRINCE. 


HE cradle of Henry Fifth 
is still preserved in Mon- 
mouth Castle, and is not un- 
like an ancient cradle now in 
the Kensington collection. 
Really one might call it a 
crib, panelled, and swinging 
between two uprights, one at 
each end, rudely carved into 
some faint semblance of fal- 
cons. It has no canopy, no 
graceful curtaining, and is an 
awkward piece of carpentry. 
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4 h~ widespread recognition of women in golf is simply 
one more illustration, and probably the most significant, 
of the wholesome tendency of the age. It is particularly 
consequential on the other side, where, although women 
have always gone in for many different kinds of sport, their 





LADY MARGARET SCOTT—AT TOP OF THE SWING. 


claims to recognition as a factor have been ignored by the 
men, Mankind, indeed, in England more especially, has 
ever been prone to look disparagingly on the sporting ef- 
forts of the gentler sex; not that they failed of appreciation 
of the great benefits to health and the natural influence on 
the future generation, but out of pure selfishness preferred 
that their wives and sisters kept away from the fields they 
regarded as more or less their particular preserves. The 
stock excuse has always been that women were in the way 
on the links and in the hunting-field; but, so far as my ob- 
servation goes, I have never found them more “in the way” 
than seventy-five per cent. of the men one sees in both fields. 
Of course not every woman rides her line, and my | a few 
men do; nor can women drive a golf ball with the farther- 
est; but it has always seemed to me that the quality of wo- 
man's performance averaged higher in proportion to the 
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WOMEN IN GOLF. 


BY CASPAR W. WHITNEY 
number of her sex in the game as compared with the aggre- 
gate of participants from the opposite sex. 

Women when they do go in for sport are keener than 
men, apter pupils, and bring a finesse to bear on their work 
that seems, with exceptional cases, to be beyond the more 
clumsy efforts of men. This is particularly true of golf on 
both sides of the Atlantic. When the game first began the 
triumphant march that in a few years has carried it very 
nearly all over the civilized world, women were not tolerated 
on the links. In that quiet and effective manner, however, 
in which she nearly always attains her purpose, be the line 
what it may, she set to work with the clubs, and the result 
we see to-day in their admission to membership in practically 
all the clubs. They now not only play, on occasion, over the 
links set apart for men, but have their own particular course 
in addition. 

And they play well. When I was visiting the famous 
links in Scotland and England last spring I was exceedingly 
impressed by the excellence of their form. To be sure I 
saw but a few women compared with the number of mascu- 
line players, but that few played so well as to eclipse the 
average of the others. The same is true on this side. Last 
week I went down to the Shinnecock Golf Club links at 
Southampton, Long Island. I spent the morning and early 
afternoon there, and counted eight men playing on the links, 
among others Dr. Rainsford, who, I believe, is considered 
quite a golfer, and has played several years. During the 
time I was there three women played; their form not only 
averaged better than that of the men, but one of them, Mrs. 
Brown, who has been playing a comparatively short time, 
shone with particular brilliancy. Her driving and iron 
shots were in infinitely better form than that of any of 
the men save Rainsford, and as to the driving I saw the 
latter do, I greatly preferred that of Mrs. Brown, as being 
easier and straighter, though of course not so far. This 
personality is indulged in merely by way of instancing how 
clever women are at the game, if adapted to it at all, and 
how suited to them is golf, with its demand for patience, 
finesse, grace, and accuracy. 

We have had no women’s championship on this side as 
yet, nor indeed do I think it advisable until we have grown 
older in the game, but in England it has become an annual 
feature of the golfing year. The Wimbledon Golf Club 
was the first in England, I believe, to recognize women in 
the game, and so early as 1872 gave them the right to play 
over its links, shortly-afterwards laying out a course for 
their exclusive use. This, as may be imagined, gave femi- 
nine golf considerable encouragement, and it has continued 
advancing its standard of play ever since. 

Nevertheless no championship was instituted, wherein wo- 
men showed their wisdom, until last year, and then on the 
Lytham St. Anne’s course. It was won by Lady Margaret 
Scott, who plays in beautiful form, and whose skill may be 
appreciated when I say she has holed Westward Ho—a men’s 
course, and one requiring the most accurate club-work in ei- 
ther Scotland or England—in 90, which is not many strokes 
from the best men’s score, the exact figures slipping me for the 
moment. Later she holed the Lytham St. Anne’s course in the 
record number of 80, and exhibited form that is equalled by 
= a few men. 

he illustrations show Lady Scott driving, and give an 
idea, to those that know anything of the game, how excel- 
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lent is her style. I really hesitate to publish these illustra- 
tions, because they may tempt many women to copy the swing, 
and unless they are well advised and under the eyes of a 
competent instructor it might lead to their doing themselves 
injury. Lady Scott has an extraordinary swing, not only 
one few women could acquire, but one that few women 
should attempt until they are certain of being able to con- 
trol their legs and hips. I should like to speak plainly on 
this subject, but I suppose the dear, conventional, supersen- 
sitive public would roll its eyes in a semblance of shocked 
modesty. But I urge women under no circumstances to 
stand with their feet more than eighteen inches apart, and 
to work into the body swing very gradually, and never at- 
tempt to swing so much as men, Disregard of this instruc- 
tion is likely to make many a woman, unless remarkably 
strong, wish she had never seen a golf club. 

I should advise by all means that the first lessons be taken 
under the supervision of a competent instructor, or an ex- 
perienced player. Unfortunately, competent instructors and 
experienced players are few and far between in the United 
States, but they are to be found, and I shall be very glad to 
direct any beginner to the best counsel. 





LADY MARGARET SCOTT—AFTER THE DRIVE. 








The beginner ought to have from six to a dozen lessons 
to give her the correct idea of strokes and positions, and 
she may see a number of illustrations of correct and incor- 
rect positions in Harper's WeEeKLy of October 18, 1894, 
which will prove a valuable auxiliary to whatever other in- 
struction she may be getting. If you are going in for golf, 
I should advise a reading of the article in the WEEKLY of 
date above, which pretends merely to give a few hints, and 
then read carefully Mr. Horace Hutchinson's volume on the 
game, published in the Badminton Library by Longmans, 
Green, & Co 

Do not let any one persuade you into getting either heavy 
clubs or a great number of them; six are all a woman 
needs—driver, brassy, cleck, lofter, mashie, putter—and get 
them light, with stiffish shafts, though they must be a little 
more pliable than those for men, and a nice spring in the.driver 
handle down towards the head. I suppose it is only wast- 
ing paper and ink to advise against wearing corsets, for wo- 
men will wear them if they die for it; but at least let them 
be like those worn in riding, or, better still, a snug-fitting 
waist of thickish material with stout bones. However, you 
may wear corsets and not impair your game, but you must 
wear a loose over-waist, with plenty of room around the 
arms. If your arms are bound by a tight-fitting garment, 
you will neither enjoy golf nor improve your game. The 
skirt should not reach below the boot-tops, and ought to be 
bound with leather, not merely as braid, but to a depth of 
two or three inches. This is not to protect skirts from 
wearing out so much as to keep them from getting soaked 
from the damp grass. If you are wise you will wear gaiters 
that reach well to the calf, not only for comfort, but appear- 
ance—they are rather chic. 

1 shall not pretend to give any instruction here; the space 
does not permit it; but, generally speaking, remember the 
swing of club is the first consideration, and more important 
than hitting the ball. Practise with your driver, and bear 
in mind that the weight must be on left leg, and the left foot 
about a couple of inches in advance of right; sweep the ball 
away—do not Ait it, nor jerk your club; hold the club firm- 
ly, but not tightly, left hand feeling the handle more than 
right. Keep your eye on the ball, the direction of swing 
right, and follow your sweep with the body, but keep your 
feet on the ground; do not lift the right, as is the tendency. 
Above all things, never get your feet over eighteen inches 
apart; bear this in mind; and get into the swing gradually. 
Women are inclined to use the body more than men, but 
they should curb their ambition in this direction, using the 
arms a gmat deal, and bending left knee. 

It is wise to encourage children of both sexes to play. 
They acquire form with little difficulty, the muscles being 
pliable, and it is splendid exercise for body and legs. Golf 
is not so vigorous as lawn-tennis, and, of them all, is alto- 
gether the game best suited to women, 


BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE.* 


BY WALTER BESANT, 
Avutnor or “ Aut Sorts anp Conprrions or Mes,” ‘‘ Cottpren 
or Gisgos,” “ Tae Reser. Queen,” ere 


CHAPTER XXIL. 
THE LOST GRANDFATHER 


“PATER!” The five girls—they were gathered together 

about the teacups, their heads together, their tongues 
talking with animation extraordinary—all jumped up and 
clapped their hands, and cried out simultaneously, or with 
one consent, when Sir John opened the door and quietly 
came in to take his afternoon tea. ‘‘ Pater! Come and 
listen! We have had an adventure! We have made a dis- 
covery! We have found the long-lost family! We are 
heiresses! You are an heir! Herbert is an heir! We are 
going to get the most enormous inheritance ever known! 
We are going te have the Burley estates!” 

Sir John stopped short and shivered, as one who has re- 
ceived a sudden and unexpected shock. ‘‘ What have you 
found out? Don't all cry out at once,” he said, with rough- 
ness unknown to this flock of fair daughters. ‘‘ Well, what 
is the wonderfal thing you have found out? Let one speak 
for the rest.” a 

“ You speak, Lucy.” They chose the eldest. ‘‘ Tell him 
everything, just as it happened.” 

He began drumming the arm of his chair with his fingers 
He was evidently ill at ease. He looked frightened. 

‘Don’t be anxious, dear pater,” said this eldest. ‘‘ No- 
thing very dreadful has happened. What could happen to 
make you look like that? Only—but you shall hear, and 
then we shall see what you will say.” 

“Go on.” His face was averted and his voice was husky. 
‘Tell me what you have discovered, and where and how 
you found it.” 

‘* First, then, we saw in the paper that the house where 
this rich man—this Mr. Burley—used to live still contained 
some of the portraits of the family.” 

‘Well? How did that concern us?” he asked, roughly. 

“You shall hear. If we knew for certain that our grand 
father came from some other family—the Burley portraits 
would not concern us, But as we don’t know—do we?” 

“ We don’t know—we certainly do not know, and we 
shall never know,” he said, dogmatically. ‘‘It is now im- 
possible to find out.” 

* You shall hear. Meantime, as it is naturally an interest- 
ing question with us—” 

* The name is spelt quite differently,” Sir John objected, 
tn initio 

*‘ But pronounced the same. And the Christian name is 
your own, pater dear, and Herbert's as well, which certainly 
means something. As for the spelling, there may have been 
some reason for changing it. There may, perhaps, have 
been a return to an older wa wee as the Seymours became 
again St. Maurs—and our Burleigh is certainly a prettier 
name than his Burley.” 

“Go on, then. Let us hear your fine discovery.” Sir 
John stretched out his feet and leaned back in his chair. 
But his lips twitched; for some reason or other he was ill at 
ease. 

** Well, we thought we would go to the house and ask 
pemnintes to see the portraits, e thought it would be at 
east interesting, if the people in the house would Jet us in. 
We could but try. They could but say no. So we went— 
all five of us—we went together.” 

“ Well—well. You went together. You asked permis- 
sion to see the portraits.” 

‘* First we had to find out the house, It is close to West- 
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minster Abbey. To think that while we were visiting the 
Abbey we were close to grandfather’s old house!” 

**Don’t jump at conclusions.” 

“Oh! ere can be no doubt—not the least doubt.” 

“Not the least doubt,” echoed all the girls together, in 
chorus. 

“Only wait a little; and it is close to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. It is a most lovely old house in a quiet street. Oh! 
so old—so old—and quiet and homelike, one would like to 
live in such a street all one’s life. The houses are only on 
one side; on the other is a gray stone wall—the garden wall 
of the Abbey; a wall as old as the Abbey itself. Edward 
the Confessor built it, I expect. The front of the house is 
covered all over with a magnificent creeper, the leaves 
crimson and purple and golden—it is like a glorified house. 
There is a red tiled roof, there is a raised door and steps and 
old-fashioned iron railings—that's the house where he was 
born—the dear old dad. But, of course, you'll go to 
look at it yourself, and at once?” 

“ We shall see.” 

‘The street is called Great College Street. There is a 
brass plate on the door, with the name of the doctor who 
lives and practises there.” 

“Shall we get on a little faster?” Sir John asked, impa- 
tiently. What was the matter with him? 

*‘Oh! my dear pater, it is all so interesting. Have pa- 
tience for a few moments.” 

“Such a beautiful story!” cried the other sisters, in cho- 
rus. ‘Oh! do have patience, Let us hear the story told 
properly.” 

Sir John spread his hands, It is a gesture which means 
anything. tures are like interjections. 

** Well,” the eldest daughter continued, ‘‘I must tell you 
the whole story—it’s a most wonderful adventure. We rang 
the bell—it was rather formidable calling at a strange house, 
and we were a large party—but in such a cause we dared 
reatly. Five female Jap in search of a grandfather. 

ye mounted the _— nd we rang the bell.” 

** You rang the bell,” Sir John repeated, with an effort at 
patience. 

“And we sent in mamma’s card with our names—the 
Misses Burleigh—in the corner.” 

** And they let you in?” 

‘* Yes—we were received in the dining-room by the lady 
of the house. Her name is Calvert—” 

“Calvert? Calvert?” 

“Yes. I suppose her husband is connected somelow 
with the people who used to live there, but she did not say 
so. The name on the brass plate is Lucian Calvert, M.D. 
One can hardly ask a strange person on the first day of 
meeting about her husband’s family ; but I suppose—oh, 
yes, you will see—they must be connected in some way 
with the Burleys.” 

**T am listening, my dear,” said her father. ‘‘ We shall 
get to the point, | suppose, presently.” 

“Well, Mrs. Calvert received us. She is quite young, 
only a girl still—not married many months, I should say. 
Such a pretty girl, too—tall and fair-haired and blue-eyed. 
But her eyes wandered while she talked. She looks melan- 
choly. Perhaps they are poor, but everything in the house 
was very nice.” 

‘Oh, very nice!” cried the chorus of damsels. 

‘I was speaker. So I showed her the extract from the 
paper, and said that we ventured—and so forth. And she 
smiled gravely, and was gracious, and asked me if we were 
claimants. 1 told her that we were New Zealanders, and 
certainly not claimants so far, because we were doubtful 
whether we really belonged to any branch of the Burley 
family, which must have changed its name in the hands of 
our ancestors. So she smiled again, and said that she would 
be very pleased to show us the family portraits. So she 
took us up stairs. Pater! We can’t make such a house in 
New Zealand if we try ever so much. It’s all wainscoted 
from roof to cellar. You never saw such a lovely house— 
the room is not big, you know, but big enough. ‘1 suppose,’ 
said Mrs. Calvert, when she saw us looking about curiously, 
‘ that people in the Colonies may easily drop out of recollec- 
tion of their people at home. 1 will treat you as if you were 
cousins of the late Mr. Burley, and you shall see the house 
and whatever there is of interest in it.’” 

** That was pleasant. And you saw the portraits?” 

“ Yes, we saw the portraits. And here comes the reall 
interesting part of the story, as you shall learn. She too 
us up stairs, I said, and so into the drawing-room where these 
portraits are hanging. It is such a pretty old room, newly 
painted—low, with three windows, and the light falling 
through the creeper-curtain outside. There is an old-fash- 
ioned fireplace—with a fender to correspond.” 

_ “And you saw the portraits ?” asked Sir John, a second 
time, 

‘Dear pater, you are too impatient. Yes—we saw the 
portraits. There are about twenty of them: they begin with 
the full wig of Queen Anne’s time, and go down to the 
curled short locks of—well—George LV.’s time, I sup : 
or perhaps—Dot, you’re the youngest—you are the latest 
from school—who reigned about the year 1818?” 

“George II.,” said Dot. 

‘* Well, it doesn’t matter; there they are, and the women 
in a kind of head-dress, from the high commodes to the 
curls of—you ignorant Dot, it wasn't George I]. The pic- 
tures take us back nearly two hundred years. Many a noble 
lord cannot boast of respectability for two hundred years.” 

“To end in money-lending and dancing-cribs.” 

‘* There are the sons and daughters and the wives of the 
house. Well, all the men are dark, though some of the mo- 
thers are fair. All with dark hair and dark eyes.” 

** And the eyes follow you all round the room,” said Polly, 
or perhaps Nelly. 
~ Yes ; they all follow you wherever you go. It’s ghost- 


ly. 

‘Go on with the facts, Lucy,” said her father. ‘ We'll 
deal with the ghosts afterwards.” 

‘On every frame is written the name of the portrait, with 
the date of his birth and death.” 

** What did the name tell you?” 

“Pater dear, do you remember grandfather before his 
head became white? Would you recognize him if you saw 
a portrait of him at the age duets or so, a lad only?” 

** 1 think it is ya 6 He was born, I know, in 1801; I 
was born in 1887. When I begin to remember him well, 
so as to recall his features, he was already a good way on 
towards fifty. Between the man of fifty and the lad of six- 
teen there must be a great difference. remember him al- 
together and always as a gray-headed man, which he was, 
I believe, for more than thirty years.” 

** Well, there he is on the walls. I am certain—we are all 
certain-—that he is there. You can go and see for yourself. 
There is the grandfather.” 
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“We are all certain,” cried the chorus. ‘‘ We are all 
quite sure ; there can’t be a doubt about it.” 


“By what marks do ae ze your grandfather? 
How can you tell that the portrait of a boy of sixteen is 
that of your grandfather?” e 

“Because Herbert is exactly like him. That was what 


called our attention first to the picture.” 

** Exactly—exactly—exactly like him,” echoed the chorus. 

“ Dot first saw it. She jumped up and cmeor her hands 
and cried ‘Herbert!’ And we all ran and looked. It is Her- 
bert. When you come to look into the face you see there 
are differences in expression. As grandfather—I must call 
him grandfather—was not in Holy Orders, there is wanting 
the spiritual look in Herbert's face. One cannot expect 
that; but, for the rest, the same forehead, the same nose, the 
same mouth, the same shape of head—everything.” 

*‘ Everything like Herbert's,” echoed the chorus. 

** Let us examine the argument. Here is the portrait of a 

oung man or a boy who closely resembled your brother 
Herbert. Therefore he is your Se. 

“Wait a minute; we haven't half done,” said Lucy. 

‘** Not half done, not half done,” from the chorus. 

‘* Courts of law, or heralds and genealogists, want stronger 
evidence than a mere resemblance, my dear children. But 
I own that the story is interesting. Is there more?” 

‘‘A great deal more. On the frames are written the 
names, as I told you. The name on this frame is—Charies 
—Calvert—Burley—spelt their way—born in the year— 
1801! What do you say to that?” 

‘Oh! You found that name on the wall?” Sir John sat 
up quickly, and he became like unto himself—a Premier in 
the House meeting new facts and mew unexpected argu- 
ments to face. ‘‘That name, too—and that date. It is 
curious—very cuvious, As yet, however, we have not got 
beyond the reg‘on of coincidence. For, my children, the 
papers have been publishing an imperfect genealogy of the 
family, and I find, first,that they are all called Calvert; 
and secondly, that there was a Charles Calvert Burley, whose 
birth was of the same date as my father's. I would not show 
you the thing, because we have already had our thoughts 
disturbed enough. And the name proved nothing.” 

‘* But the likeness—oh! pater, you must go yourself and 
sec it. The likeness is most wonderful!” 

‘1 will go, certainly. I must go, after all you have told 
me.” 

‘* Well—and there is another portrait, also, which is ex- 
actly like Herbert, “—— in a different way. It is of a 
man who was born in 1745””—she was speaking, though she 
knew not the history, of the man who went mad. ‘‘ The 
features are not so strikingly the same as in the other 
portrait, but there is Herbert’s look—his straight upright 
wrinkle—his very eyes—bright and impatient, with that 
queer expression which he has when he wants to be a mar- 
tyr, or when he gets excited over somebody’s opinions. My 

earest pater, you will never, never, never—get me to be- 
lieve that these resemblances are within what you call the 
region of coincidence.” 

** Never,” cried the chorus. ‘‘ Never—never—never.” 

**Do you want more likenesses? Well, then,” Lucy went 
on, ‘‘I told you of one of the ladies, my great-grandmother, 
I believe, which they say is like me.” 

‘*Not so much like Lucy as that other portrait is like 
Herbert.” 

** And if you want still more, pater, there is the fact that 
your eyes are their eyes—the eyes of all the men—the same 
eyes. Look in the glass.” He got up and obeyed. ‘The 
same eyes, as you will see when you go and look at them.” 
Sir John sat down, with a sigh. There was nothing to 


say. 

of This lady—this Mrs. Calvert—acknowledged that these 
resemblances—what you call coincidence—were most Won- 
derful.” 

‘*I suppose she knows nothing about—how does she come 
to have the portraits?” 

“They bought all the furniture of the house when they 
took it. But she does know about the family—she seemed 
to know a good deal.” 

** What did she tell you?” he asked, ery, 

*‘Oh! That this one was the man who had just died, and 
that this other was his father, a celebrated miser—only I 
never heard of him—and this and that. I asked if she 
knew why Charles went to New Zealand.” 

“ Well?” Sir John interrupted, sharply. 

“She said ‘No. He went—’ and then she stopped short.” 

Sir John groaned. He actually groaned as cne in deep 
distress. “Oh!” he said. ‘‘She knows—she knows—she 
knows the family history. Did she—did she—tell you any- 
thing else?” 

on She took us up stairs to a room at the top of the house 
—in the roof. She said,‘ You are all girls, and so I will 
show you the nursery where the mothers played with their 
children for generation after generation.’ ‘There it was, just 
as it has always been. Mrs. Calvert will not have anything 
touched; the old-fashioned cradle with carved sides and a 
carved wooden head to it; the babies’ things in the drawers 
—the things worn by ndfather, I dare say, and the dolls 
and toys that the children played with, all a hundred years 
old. Then, while we looked at them and wondered, she sat 
on the bed and folded her hands, and she,said, talking like 
a woman in a dream: ‘In this room I always feel the pres- 
ence of the dead wives and mothers. They seem to be tell- 
ing me things. You belong to the house, somehow, Of 
that there can be no doubt whatever. I could wish you a 
better fortune, for it is an mene he pews Disaster follows 
those who belong to it.’ So we asked her what kind of mis- 
fortunes. But she shook her head. ‘There will be no 
disaster for you,’ she said, ‘so long as you do not seek to 
inherit the fortune. Best to forget it. Be content with 
knowing that you are Burleys—somehow.’ She said no 
more, and we came down stairs rather saddened. What kind 
of misfortune? None ever fell upon grandfather; or upon 
you, dear pater.” 

“T have been singularly successful so far,” Sir John re- 
plied. ‘‘ There is still time for trouble.” 

** | wonder who she is, and how she knows about the fam- 
ily. Some kind of cousin, I suppose?” 

Sir John made no reply for a while. He sat with his 
head upon his hand, gazing into the empty fireplace. ‘‘ Full 
of disaster—and of—what did she say?—of crime? Chil- 
dren, do we want to be connected with a family whose his- 
tory is filled with disaster and with crime?” 

“No; certainly not. But it is interesting, and, pater dear, 
won't you take steps?” 

= t steps? hat to do?” 

“To prove that we belong to this family—perhaps, if you 
are not afraid of disaster, to take this estate.’ 

Sir John rose and walked about the room. ‘‘ Steps!” he 
repeated. ‘‘Steps! What steps? What for? To give you 
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an inheritance of shame? Crime and shame go together— 
go together—unless crime remains undiscovered. That is 
the only chance for crime. What steps? We might easily, 
perhaps, find out what became of this Charles. Perhaps he 
went abroad—weut to America or somewhere. That, how- 
ever, is not the same thing as to find out about our Charles 
—your grandfather. In the year 1842 or so he sailed for 
New Zealand from the Port of London. There our line be- 
gins. You know nothing at all before that date. Connect 
your grandfather, if you can, with this or some other family 
over here. Not a serap of paper remains; not a shred of 
tradition or pen fone 3 Coincidences, likenesses, mean no- 
thing. Suppose you find all about him—say—up to that very 
date—suppose the nny | of him stops short there—suppose 
that the history of our Charles begins at the point where the 
other history ends—what is the use of all your investiga- 
tions if you cannot, after all, connect the two? Likenesses 
won't do.” ’ 

The girls were silent. ‘‘Oh! but,” said the youngest, “he 
is exactly like Herbert,” as if that settled the matter. 

** And—we are sure and certain—sure and certain,” cried 
the chorus, 

“Very good,” Sir John continued. ‘ You have also to 
account for the fact that the name is changed, Why should 
our Charles change his name? Was he ashamed—out in 
New Zealand, where there were as yet not a hundred settlers, 
and no public opinion to consider at all about such things— 
of his name and his parentage? Why, his father, supposing 
that he belonged—of which we have no proof—to this fam- 
ily, was at least a gentleman, even if he was a miser. Gen- 
tlemen don’t want to change their names, They are proud 
of them.” 

“ Yes—but—all the same—there is the likeness. Go and 
see the portraits, pater dear. You can’t get over the like- 
ness. Oh! it is too striking—it is too remarkable.” 

‘‘ Another thing. This genealogy, of which I have spoken, 
this imperfect genealogy, gives the names of a dozen and 
more younger sons of whom nothing is stated. I suppose 
some of them married and had children. I suppose that 
hereditary resemblance may go through the younger sons 
as well as the elder. It is not the exclusive privilege of the 
elder son to be like his grandfather. Considering all that 
you have told me—the Christian name—these resemblances 
—Iam strongly of opinion that we do belong to this family; 
but considerivg other reasons, I am of opinion that we may 
search—yes, we had better search among some of the earlier, 
younger sons. If we establish such a connection, you will 
have what you have been wanting so long, an English fam- 
ily, without too close a connection with the money-lender 
and the miser, and the disaster and the crime.” 

The words, as we read them, have a show of authority. 
The speaker, who was a tall and, as we have said before, a 
mye d person, stood up while he spoke, which should have 
ent more authority to his words. But there was something 
lacking. What wasit? A little hesitation: a doubtful ring, 
as if he was making excuses. When he had finished, he 
turned abruptly and walked out of the room, but not in his 
customary manner. It was like a retreat. 

The girls looked after him in astonishment. 

** What ails the pater?” asked one. 

“T feel,” said another, softly, ‘‘as if he had been boxing 
my ears—all our ears—all round. Did one ever see him like 
that before?” 

“It seems,” said a third, ‘‘as if he was by no means anx- 
ious to establish the connection. Well, we don’t actually 
want money. But it would be nice to have millions, 
wouldn’t it? And I don’t believe the world would much 
care how they were made, after all. Money-lending—” 

** And gambling-places.” 

» “‘ And dancing-places. Everything disreputable: though 
why a man should not own a place where people dance Ido 
not know. It is not wicked to dance, | believe. If it is, we 
are the chief of sinners.” 

**I believe,” said the eldest, “that it was formerly con- 
sidered wicked for the working people and lower orders to 
dance. Well—you sce, the pater is a K.C.M.G., and per- 
haps he would rather have no uncle at all than an uncle 
who made his money disreputably. Perhaps it isn’t nice, 
when a man has arrived at honors like these, to have to own 
an uncle who was-—well—what they say this man was.” 

** All the same,” said the youngest, “the two men in the 
two pictures are exactly like Herbert.” 

(ro BE ConTINUED.) 


PARIS. GOWNS. 


See illustrations on page 820. 


Sh ld gowns in dark rich colors as well as black will 
be worn in the winter at smart afternoon functions, and 
also at dinners and the theatre. The same high corsage, it 
is said, will serve for all these occasions, even for somewhat 
formal dinner parties, and it is therefore made very elabo- 
rate. The charming model illustrated shows how decorative 
these high waists can be made by using heavy cream guipure 
lace and chiffon. In the original the velvet is of the rose 
shade commonly called Magenta, but lately rechristened 
American Beauty. ‘The round waist has a seamless back 
of the velvet smooth on a fitted lining. The front is also 
in a single piece, with the fastening on the left side. A 
yoke of Venise guipure of the deepest cream tint is of 
square form with three bands of the lace falling below to the 
belt. From the yoke down the corsage is covered with pleat- 
ed mousseline de soie of the same shade as the dress, placed 
over almond-green satin, making a very brilliant effect. The 
narrow belt is of green satin, and the high lace collar is lined 
with green. Demi-long sleeves of velvet are immense bal- 
loon puffs that taper down to fit over the elbow and extend 
inside long gloves of light Suede. The velvet skirt, entirely 
without ornament, is of conservative width, with full godet 
folds in the back, well stiffened inside a lining of green taf- 
feta. Many fabrics simpler than velvet are being made b 

this design. Modistes use it for the new large-figured cre- 


ons, in colors or in black, for afternoon and visiting gowns. * 


liey may copy the model literally, or else they will substi- 
ture moiré or velvet for the mousseline and jetted passemen- 
terie for the lace. One of the favorite gowns of the season 
is black crépon made in this way, either all black, or with 
rose, biuet, or Nile green in the pleatings, and a yoke of jet 
in the new moiré-tinished jet beads, or else entirely of 
spangles or sequins. Correspondents who ask suggestions 
for making handsome black dresses of satin or of gros de 
Londres will find this design admirable. Light satin gowns 
fashioned in this way, of pale yellow, rose pink, or turquoise, 
have the waist front of white chiffon in accordion pleats, and 
the lace of the deep beurre yellow now so fashionable. 

Silk dresses trimmed with narrow fur bands arc among the 
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newest house gowns for afternoon wear on one’s day at home, 
and will also be worn in the street under large wraps, capes, 
coats, or cloaks. The gown illustrated is of glace peau de 
soie of delicate coloring, changing from pearl gray to rosy 
mauve. The corsage, particularly becoming to slight figures, 
is in full lengthwise puffs at the top, separated by narrow 
bands of shaded gray chinchillafur. The fastening is made 
on the left side under the last band of fur. The back of the 
waist has no fulness at the top, but is held in slight pleats 
under a narrow folded belt of plain gray satin. A collar of 
gray satin has a bow of pointed ends in the back. Large 
sleeves cut all in one piece taper to fit easily below the el- 
bow, and are banded with fur. The skirt, fully five yards 
wide at the foot, is without fulness at the top. It is lined 
with mauve silk, and interlined with a flexible hair-cloth. 
Bands of chinchilla two-thirds of an inch wide on the pelt 
and twice this width outside surround the skirt. 

Faced-cloth and crépon gowns will also be made by this 
model, in bluet, reddish-brown, and bronze-green shades, 
also in black; while gray furs will be most often chosen for 
trimming such gowns, all the various shades of mink will 
be used, among them the very light shade called young-mink. 
Black crépon gowns for slight mourning will be trimmed 
with black Astrakhan, Persian lamb, or the moiré Persian 
skins that are as pliable as silk. Green and blue wool dress- 
es are also effective trimmed with bands of black fur. 


WORTH CALLING COSTUME, 
See illustration on front page. 


JP dpe damasks of light color are now used in combina- 
tion with black velvet for stately gowns for receptions, 
paying calls, and the theatre. In the gown illustrated the 
damask is steel gray striped with bands of foliated design, 
and having also a large branching pattern of a lighter shade. 
Wide se are arranged diagonally on the right side of the 
skirt, while the left has branches of great size in most artis- 
tic fashion. The front of the skirt is without fulness, and 
is trimmed at the foot with three fan-pleatings of black vel- 
vet. The back of the skirt is of black velvet, made very full, 
and falling in hollow pleats. The waist has a corselet of 
black velvet embroidered in vertical stripes with jet and 
steel beads, It is finished by a folded belt of plain black 
velvet fastened on the sides by strass buckles. The top of 
the corsage, gracefully draped in shawl shape, has bands of 
the scroll design on the left shoulder, and is fastened by a 
rosette of rose-colored velvet. The sleeves have large puffs 
of the damask, with the stripes enhanced by embroidery of 
jet and steel beads. Close lower slceves are of plain black 
velvet, aud a high draped collar is of rose velvet. 

The Louis XVI. hat with brim turned up in the back is of 
black felt trimmed with velvet. Two chouz of lavender satin 
ornament the front, and two torsades of the satin surround 
the crown. A panache of black feathers is placed high at 
the back. 


THE STORY OF A GARDEN. 
BY ELIZABRTH BISLAND. 


LETTER VIII. 
Appietuw attr, October 23d. 
Dear Mary Ann: 

How long ago it seems since I wrote that August letter! 
Aud I have wondered sometimes in the interim—when I 
could think about anything at all— whether that was to 
be the last time we should ever communicate our thoughts 
to each other, or whether friendly souls kept fast to the 
pleasant bond through all eternity. When I was well 
enough to have cheerfuler thoughts than these they gave 
me all your letters, and reading them, I felt sure again that 
however long a journey I might have made into the Great 
Perhaps, we should surely some day somehow have met 
again, with all our old pleasant sympathy fresh and warm. 

It was a bad illness, as Peter wrote you—my first and 
only one, and I hope my last—and though the possibility of 
having to leave Peter all alone in the garden was not nice, 
and the getting well was tedious, still there were moments, 
when the fever was high, that were very interesting—as ex- 
periences never likely to be had by ordinary sane persons. 

Perhaps because of my long summer intimacy with na- 
ture, I had a way of imagining, when I was very ill, that I 
had become entirely merged into the general scheme of 
things, and when the wind blew I seemed to be part of the 
wind myself, or one of the waves of the bay when I heard 
the water on the beach—or any of the thousand things that 
made the summer. It was a very novel sort of sensation, 
and one hard to explain. I don’t know whether anything 
could make it as plain to you as this litile string of not very 
able verses I amused myself by making when fue getting 
well. They sound rather like nonsense, but here they are. 
I called them— 


AT TIME OF DEATH. 
O high heart of mine, now list to a wonder! 
Thou shalt vent thy great rages in lightuing and thunder, 
And the force of thy fury—more mighty than they— 
Shall rock mountains, and rip them asunder! 


When thou weepest, my heart, all thy bitter deploring 
In the white whirling rain shall have angnish outpouring, 
And the salt and the sound of thy grief, like the sea, 
Shake the night with its sullen wild roaring, 
And heart, when thon’rt glad, ’gainst the heaven's blue rafter 
Will the choiring larks sing, and the daffodils, after 
‘The footsteps of spring, strew their largess of gold, 
While the deep forests lighten with laughter. 


When thou lovest, O heart, into sudden fierce flower 
"Neath thy ease breath in one raptarons hour 

Earth shall blossom, all crimson and trembling with love, 
Stirred to heart by thy rage and thy power, 


Then, high heart, be brave; this death is but ending 
Of limits that vexed, and the ultimate blending 
With the cosmical passions of Nature, thine own 
, Made immortal, insatiate, unending! 


Peter says it sounds like one of those neat little things 
one throws off carelessly after dinner—in a lunatic asylum. 

The garden, of course, as a blooming place, is a thing of 
the past for this year, I did not see its last deep-tinted red 
and orange blossoming, and two or three sharply frosty 
nights have cleared away all vestiges of green. The little 
tent-builders—as Ruskin calls the plants which stay only 
for the season — have struck their flowery pavilions and 
vanished utterly, but the great “ castle-builders ” have added 
a little everywhere to their sturdy fortresses through the 
summer, and will dwell there secure through snows, though 
all the flying banners lie withered and brown upon the 
earth. Ruskin was my best friend during my convalescence, 


and by his aid I have come back to the garden with a new 
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ir of “lee Indeed, | the light of my fresh knowledge, 

feel as if in the past I was like the idols which having 
eyes saw not, and having ears heard not, so unseeing was I 
of all that went on about me. I have learned a thousand 
new reasons for the form and labors of each of my beloved 
growing things, and I am filled with gratitude that I did 
not have to go away without seeing the lovely world again 
with a wider knowledge of her laws of growth, and her 
thousand enchanting secrets of being. After learning to see 
I can grasp a naked shivering little twig and read its whole 
summer story, and tell how, while | was dreaming wild 
fever dreams in the house, each patient honest soul of this 
small garden world was laboring faithfully in its sphere, 
either burying its treasure in the floor of its tent or adding 
new towers to its fortress. 

These Northern plants are such industrious creatures dur- 
ing the brief four months given to them out of the twelve, 
but in spite of their best endeavors I am always begrudging 
the loss of time each year which makes growth here such a 
slow affair. Though the Southern plants never hurry them- 
selves, their ample summer lets them do wonders of prog- 
ress, and permits one to enjoy within a reasonable limit of 
years a large and definite result.... But whoam I to com- 
plain, when even a brown autumn landscape seems an end- 
less oy after long contemplation of papered walls! 

atkin has a beautiful new set of straw overcoats for the 
standard roses this year, which they are to wear just as 
soon as they are su ey toughened by keen blue days 
and sharp nights; for Watkin is no sentimentalist, and be- 
lieves not at all in over-coddling. Also, at the garden gates 
lie great heaps of the most comfortable and nutritious piles 
of manury mulch, in which everybody is to be warmiy 
bedded down for the winter, but meantime they must shiver 
a little, and learn to bear the cold without fainting. 

Alas, that the summer is done! I and my garden have 
been so happy together. I turn away in the cold twilight 
from the brown beds and leaf-strewn walks with real regret, 
but I see the firelight shining through the drawing-room 
windows across the dusky hill, and Peter’s train whistled in 
the woods just now. We go to-morrow, and so no more of 
the garden this year. Lovingly, yours, 

PERIPATETICA. 


THE END. 





Proressor Emiiy L. Grecory, Pb.D., head of the de- 
partment of botany at Barnard College, bas returned from her 
stay in Berlin aod Leipsic, where she has been making ori- 
ginal investigations, and studying the latest scientific theories 
in physiological botany. 

othe Colonial Dames of the State of New York wil! hold 
their first reception this season at the residence of their pres- 
ident, Mrs. Howard Townsend, the first week in November. 

—The New York City Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution will meet at Sherry’s the last week in 
October to consider the entertainment to be tendered Mrs. 
Adlai E. Stevenson, wife of the Vice-President, and herself 
President-General of the National Society of the Daughters. 
It is proposed that the function be held in November, and 
that it be a brilliant affair. 

—Miss Lulu G. Farrant,a graduate of Barnard College, 
has been appointed head of the Greek and Latin depart- 
ments in the Jersey City High-School. 

—Lady Henry Somerset will spend the winter in Boston, 
having already engaged apartments for herself and her tal- 
ented young son, Henry Somers Somerset, at the Abbotsford, 
in Commonwealth Avenue, Lady Somerset will deliver sev- 
eral lectures in and about Boston during the latter part of 
the winter, although it is her special desire to devote most of 
her time to her son, who comes of age next year. The lat- 
ter has studied at Oxford, and will pursue several courses of 
study in Boston, at the same time working on his book, in 
which he will describe his recent explorations with the 
Hudson Bay Territory Company. 

—Two New Zealand advocates of dress reform, Mr. Wil- 
kinson and Miss Walker, recently showed their devotion to 
their hobby at their wedding, when the bride, the maid of 
honor, and the bridemaids all wore knickerbockers, coats, 
and vests of silk. To this costume the bride added a veil 
and a wreath of orange blossoms. 

—Mr. James Corbett, who should certainly be an author- 
ity upon all matters connected with physical training, says 
that a woman who wishes to keep ‘‘in condition” should 
sleep nine hours of the twenty-four, bathe in cold water, 
exercise five minutes daily with light dumbbells, drink a 
cup of hot liquid before breakfast, spend balf an hour every 
day in out-door exercise, make the best of bad bargains, and 
always keep her temper. 

—The tendency to embonpoint which so distresses Queen 
Margherita is probably due to her fondness for Italian cook- 
ery, With its oils, spices, and pastry. She is especially fond 
of cakes fried in oil, spaghetti with cheese and olives, and 
when there are no foreigners present at the royal board the 
national cookery is always in the ascendent, and garlic and 
onions literally ‘‘ rule the roast.” 

—Miss Annie Reynolds, of New Haven, a graduate of 
Wellesley, who has been a special student at Yale, will be 
the first World’s Secretary of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. She will travel a great deal on the Continent, 
and will make London her headquarters. The fact that she 
is an accomplished linguist, and has given much attention 
to practical philanthropy, renders her especially valuable to 
the work. 

—In a quiet corner in the West of London, unknown even 
to most of her neighbors, lives Florence Nightingale. Her 

leasant rooms are crowded with remembrances from grate- 

ul friends and admirers—books, bric-d-brac, medals, and 
the like; but more even than these she values the letters she 
constantly receives from America, and the testimonials from 
our Own and the French government to her achievements in 
improving hospital service in time of war. 

—A marble bust of the late Dr. Jowett is to be placed in 
the Bodleian library in Oxford, of which he was curator for 
nearly ay hey and a monument to his memory will be 
erected in Balliol College. The rest of the fund raised to 
honor the memory of the great master of Balliol will prob- 
ably be devoted to some educational purpose. 

—A monument to the memory of Shelley is to be erected 
at Viareggio, Italy, by the municipal authorities, not far 
from the spot where the poet’s body was washed ashore and 
alterwards cremated. 








A VELVET GOWN FROM PARIS.—[Se« Pace 819.] 


FUR-TRIMMED AFTERNOON GOWN.—[{Sre Pace 819.] 
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E was an Englishman, but not at all arrogant, and he 
H had been in the country twelve years, drifting about 
from point to point, always hopeful, always unsuccessful, 
always obedient to his nomadic instincts. His name was 
Clere St. John. He had tried America, in its western half, 
from Vancouver Island to the Staked Plains, and could 
make nothing of it. His business associates were wont to 
affirm that this was entirely due to the fact of his not know- 
ing what he was fit for; to his being, in brief, a round peg 
with an astonishing facility for getting bimself into square 

oles. 

° When this opinion had, by repetition, crystallized into for. 
mula, St. Jobn ceased resenting it. More, being truthful 
even with himself, he began to admit that the testimony of 
witnesses might establish a verity. He had certainly been 
no good at mining, no good at vine or fruit culture, no good 
at lumbering, or merchandising, or speculating, or at the 
rearing of ostriches. He had tried them all, and devoted to 
the discovery of his incapacity to cope with their conditions 
twelve years of his manhood and all of his available capital. 
And still, at five-and-thirty, the problem of his legitimate 
work in the world and the proper method of getting him- 
self into position for doing it remained unsolved. 

‘*What the dickens am I fit for?” he demanded of him- 
self, with asperity, one afternoon, as he sat alone on the ve- 
randa of a railway hotel in middle Arizona. , 

Three weeks previous, with mutual joy, he and his last 
business partner had dissolved connection, so that St, John 
found himself his own man once more, plus $100 in cash, 
and the world before him where to choose. 

“T haven't struck the right combination yet,” he rumi- 
nated, “ which seems odd, considering the diligence I've 
manifested in seeking it. Perhaps it’s the sections I've tried 
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which are unpropitious. That conclusion pats amour propre 
on the back, and is vastly pleasanter than the notion that I 
haven't sense enough to discover my aptitudes. I shall 
adopt it con amore, for it’s a deuced deal easier to change 
an environment than a character. Hang it all! I'll trot 
around a bit more on the chance of finding the home pas- 
ture.” 

An indignant chirp from a flower-bed beside the veranda 
steps attracted his attention, and he leaned his elbows on 
the railing and looked over. An English sparrow had dis- 
covered an alluring bit of string attached to one of the strag- 
gling geraniums, and was minded to have it for building pur- 
poses. His little legs were planted wide apart, with the 
toes braced; his wings were half open, and his tail spread; 
hé turned and twisted and rocked backwards and forwards, 
pulling with all his might. The stalk shook and bent with 
the strain, but the string held fast. Finding he could make 
nothing of it, the bird slacked up a moment, scratched his 
head with his claw, and squatted down to think, twittering 
Jow in his throat very sulkily. 

St. John laughed. 

** That’s it, old fellow,” he recommended. ‘‘ Curse a bit. 
*T will ease your muscles and your mind. Then, when you're 
through slanging and have got your second wind, have at it 
again. For the honor of England, my lad, don't let a bit of 
Yankee string beat you.” 

A little native wren, trim built and saucy, who had been 
watching the performance from a twig hard by, now flut- 
tered down close, and apparently proffered advice and sug- 
gestion in an amiable twitter. The English bird received it 
with contempt, cocking his eye viciously, flirting his tail, 
and uttering a quarrelsome note or two, as though bidding 
his counsellor mind his own business, or go to the devil. 
Then, as if to demonstrate that he felt himself quite suffi- 
cient for the matter in hand, the sparrow hopped up to the 
geranium stalk, examined it closely for a sappy place, pound- 
ed it thoroughly with his beak, grabbed the string again, 
spread his wings wider, and hopped backward, jerking with 
all his strength. Over came the stalk, sawed through at the 
base, and over tumbled the bird, flat on his back, but with 
the released string in his beak. The wren puffed out his 
feathers, ducked down his head, and burst out into a deri- 
sively mirthful whistle, which so incensed the sparrow that 
he gathered himself up and offered battle wrathfully, tweak- 
ing a feather out of the wren’s pert little tail and hurling it 
at him. The wren departed in consternation, leaving the 
victorious foreigner to execute a war-dance of triumph with 
the feather in his beak. When satisfied with this perform- 
ance, the sparrow dropped his trophy again and returned to 
business, chirping lustily the while. The- string was long 
and a bit unwieldy, but he grabbed it pluckily by the mid- 
dle and bore it away to a honeysuckle in a neighboring 
yard, where doubtless he boastfully related the story of its 
acquisition to the lady of his household. 

* That’s as good an object-lesson. as the Bruce’s spider,” 
was St. John’s inward comment. ‘‘I'll try another fall 
with fortune immediately, but with an amendment. The 
next thing I clinch I'll hold to.” He sat quiet a while, 
whistling ‘‘ Ye wives o’ Merrie England” under his breath; 
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then he rose and stretched himself. ‘‘ Heigh-ho! this is 
very dull. Here I've been for a week and nothing's hap 
pened. I wonder if the post isin? My mail was to be for 
warded, and it’s about time ber ladyship honored me. I 
wish she'd let up on that matrimonial business, though.” 

He betook himself to the clerk’s office and found there a 
couple of letters awaiting him; both forwarded from his 
late address. One bore the English post-mark, the other 
that of an unimportant town in Texas. St. John returned 
with them to his chair on the veranda. 

The English letter received first attention. It was from 
his sister, Lady Wolcott, and contained all the home intelli- 
gence in detail given with the sprightliness and savoir-faire 
of a woman of the world. St. John pored over the closely 
written pages with keen interest and a twinge of homesick 
ness. How jolly it all was! how attractive! how finely 
finished! Even the perfume exhaled by the thin, bluish, 
crested paper touched memory and awakened association. 
How he longed for it all, setting it in contrast with the crude, 
almost elementary, life of the past dozen years—-the crass, 
unfinished surroundings. Stay; here was a summons back 
to it. 

‘* When are you coming to see us!” demanded the written 
page. ‘‘ Surely in twelve years you must have made money 
enough to afford a visit home. I long to show you my 
boys—the babies you left in petticoats—grown to be great, 
manly, public-school fellows. Leave your partner to regu- 
late affairs for a while, and come you home to embrace your 
family. My Harry, as usual, takes pessimistic views of this 
new venture of yours, and vows you'll make nothing of it, 
because of the trouble on the South African ostrich farms 
last season. I tell him that can’t possibly apply to Cali- 
fornia, and that mortality among the African birds may in- 
crease the value and the profit of the American. He still 
shakes his head, however, thinking lightly of my logic; so 
come over and convince him yourself that this time you 
really have been judicious.” 

St. John laid the letter on his knee and gazed away to the 
southwest, where the Sierras lay purple against the sky, 
with a curiously regretful expression in his eyes. 

“Not yet, Maudie,” he pondered; ‘‘ not yet awhile, dear 
girl. I haven’t been judicious, and have bad the devil’s 
luck in consequence. We'll leave it, dear, for, after all that's 
been said and predicted, I can’t go home a failure. Harry 
shakes his head, does he? He'll nod it like a mandarin, with 
triumph, when he hears the ostrich business has gone to pot 
too. Hanged if I tell him a word about it, or Maudie either. 
There’s Tom, too, with the bulk of the family estate in his 
pocket, would be wagging his head in addition, and recom- 
mending me to recoup myself with a cotton-spinner’s daugh- 
ter. No, friends, I'll knock about a bit longer trying for a 
big pot, keeping the ocean neatly between me and family 
comment. ‘Twill be more wholesome. Brothers and 
brothers-in-law are all very well at a distance, but.close at 
hand they’ve a nasty habit of being hard on failure. I'd 
like well to see Maudie and her boys, thongi—uncommonly 
well. But it can’t be yet awhile. I came to the States to 
make a big strike, and here I'll stay till I make it, or go 
under altogether.” 





————_--- —-. — 








Then he addressed himself to his letteragain. There were 
still four closely written pages to read. : 

‘‘Have you’ thought over what I said in my last letter 
about that step-uncle of ours?” questioned Lady Wolcott. 
‘And, more than all, have you taken any steps towards 
tracking him up? I told you of finding his photo in the 
Book of Revelations in papa’s Bible last spring when I was 
hunting upa date. It’s a faded old thing, but very gentle- 
manly-looking. Last week I took it down to Marsh Mallow 
Hall and showed it to Tom. Tom was six years old when 
Uncle Clere went to the States, and remembers him distinct- 
ly—a fine, soldierly man he was, Tom says, and devoted to 
papa, his half-brother. We rummaged over his old letters 
in papa’s desk, and found that he settled first in Virginia— 
owned a plantation there and slaves. During the Civil War 
he fought for the Confederacy; was a colonel in their army. 
After the war, Uncle Clere seems to have become disgusted 
with the way things were going in Virginia, and sold out 
and moved to the Southwest somewhere. He mentions this 
in the last letter I can find, one written shortly before papa’s 
death, but he doesn’t say to what portion of the country he 
was going. Says, ‘I'll write again when I've located.’ Since 
papa’s death, you know, none of us have troubled our heads 
about him, although you should have done so, being his 
namesake, and for the last dozen years right in the same 
country with him. Do hunt him up, Clere, without any 
more loss of time! His letters are those of a prosperous 
man, and he may be able to do something handsome for you. 
Who knows? You always neglect your chances so that I'm 
quite in despair about you. Any other man would have 
hunted up Uncle Clere inside of twelve months, and you've 
let twelve years slip by without an effort to find him. It all 
comes back to what I always say—you need a woman at 
your back to look out for you. You'll never make a success 
of your life until you marry. Some horses, you know, are 
nothing in single harness, and yet work splendidly in a span. 
There really must be some nice clever girl in America with 
beauty and wealth who would be glad of a chance to ally 
herself with your sweet temper and the St. John blood. 
American women, when they have money and looks, are the 
rage here, and some of them are really very nice. They've 
a penchant for Englisimen too, and, from all I can hear, make 
very fair wives. Do find yourself a rich, pretty, well-bred 
girl, and marry her, Clere. You are five-and-thirty, you 
know, and perhaps are even getting gray. wy 2 did at 
thirty. You'll be twice the man with a wife to look after 
you, and if she should be even moderately presentable I'll 
take her up. A wife would be the making of you all 
around.” 

St. John put the letter back into its envelope a trifle im- 
patiently. This constant harping on material advantages to 
be brought about by marriage vexed him. It seemed to 
brush the bloom from the grape, to reduce that which is 
highest to a business basis. He was past his first youth, but 
had not outlived youth’s reverence for romance. His whole 
being revolted from the unloveliness of the mariage de con- 
rena nce 

The reference to his step-uncle interested him more near- 
ly, and he pulled out Lady Wolcott's letter again and read 
that part of it over, noticing now a marginal note in which 
the lady stated, evidently as an afier-thought, her intention 
of dropping a line to Mr. Griffith, their family solicitor, lest 
haply he might have more recent tidings of the missing 
kinsman. The result of this inquiry she would forward 
later, should it prove of interest or importance, Lady Wol- 
cott said, 

When the existence of this long-lost-sight-of relative had 
first been brought to his notice, St. John had vaguely deter- 
mined to “ hunt the old boy up some day,” but beyond that 
he had done nothing. His individual affairs absorbed his 
attention, and America is a big place to track down a man 
in—especially on the insufficient data given in Lady Wol- 
cott’s first epistle. He had known all his life that his grand- 
mother had been twice married, and also that the son of the 
first union—Clere Lawless—a man of whom his own father 
was fond—had emigrated to America before he himself had 
been born. But beyond that he had known nothing, nor 
had he troubled himself to inquire. This last letter of 
Maudie’s put matters in better shape, for a colonel of the 
Confederacy must be more easily identified than an utterly 
undistinguished individual, 

‘] wish the old boy’d take a notion to hunt me up,” med- 
itated St.John. ‘‘1’m lots easier tracked up than he will 
be in this country of no family solicitors.” : 

By a singular coincidence this was exactly what Colonel 
Lawless had been about; proving that a sequence of thought 
operating from diverse starting- points may happily meet at 
a common centre. St. John opened his second letter care- 
lessly, but in less than a moment straightened up in his 
chair with every faculty at attention. It was dated from a 
place called Marsh Mallow Ranch, in Texas, and its contents 
were as follows: 


‘* To Mr. Clere St. John, Tahoia, Cal.: 

“Dean Nerpaew,—A Californian, named Thomlins, 
stopped at my ranch six months ago, and in the course of 
couversation mentioned an ostrich farm started near him 
by a Vermont Yankee and an Englishman—a Devonshire 
mau—called Clere St. John. Now that name and locality 
coming together set me thinking, for I'm Devon myself, 
and bad (God rest his soul!) a half-brother named St. John, 
who was dear to me. The upshot of the matter is that I 
wrote home to Griffith, the family solicitor, to make in- 
quiries, and I find that my brother Tom’s son—the little 
chap he named after me—hbas been within hail of me, so 
to speak, for many rooms, and I not knowing it. My own 
fault, you will say, for dropping the home ties, and you'll 
be in the right. But after Tom’s death I didn’t feel near 
to anybody in the old country; his children were strangers, 
and my own interests all on this side, and so the drifting 
came about. We'll mend it now, lad, if you're willing. and 
will set your own matters aside and come down to my ranch 
for a visit, I don’t stir around much myself any more, be- 
cause of a wound I've got, and also the on-coming of age. 
Let me hear from you at earliest convenience, and make 
the answer affirmative. I'll like rarely well to shake Tom's 
boy by the hand, and chat a bit over old Devon days. 

* Affectionately, your uncle, 
“ CLERE Law ess.” 


St. John laid the letter open on his knee and slapped his 
hand down on it amusedly. 

‘* Talk of brain-waves!” quoth he to himself. ‘‘ Here's a 
case of it with a vengeance. ‘We think o’ he—he o’ we,’ 
and, presto! a connection is established. To think of the 
old chappie writing to Griffith for information—just what 
Maudie was going todo. There must be a precious deal in 
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common between those two to set them conjuring simulta- 
neously, and along the same lines, Fifty years ago they'd 
have earned a stake apiece, and fagots. A job for 
them that these are the days of psychic research, and folks 
don’t seare easy. To think of the pair of them, with no 
previous knowledge of each other, or collusion, and an ocean 
between them, joining issue on me so successfully! It 
beats out Blavatsky with the teacups and roses.” Then 
his thought took aturn. ‘Poor Uncle Clere! he seems to 


have cared a good deal for my father, which makes it in- 
cumbent on my father's son to gratify him in this matter of 
I'll hie me down to Texas, and give the 
It may twirl to luck this 


acquaintance. 
wheel of fortune another spin. 
time. Who knows?” 
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“ Miss Judy!” 

“ Well, Nat?” 

** Ole Dick’s down—flat/ I dun’no’ what ails him.” 

**Good gracious! here are the men?” 

‘Off to the round-up—every jack-rabbit of ‘em. Left 
afore sunup.” 

**That’s awful! What ever shall we do? Run back to 
the corral, Nat,and make him get up. Is he locoed, do 
you think?” 

‘“Nary time! Locoed creeters play high-jinks, an’ Dick’s 
— as a steer—down on his side an’ trimblin’ like agur 

ts. Dad had a mustang eat loco-weed once, an’ three men 
couldn't hold him, he had such connipshuns.” 

“Truly? This can’t be loco, then. amper back to the 
corral, Nat, and wait for me. We must do something. I 
won't be a minute.” , 

Then came the sound of a leap out of bed, the opening 
and shutting of drawers, and a general scurry of prepara- 
tion. 

The messenger of evil, a freckled, tow-headed imp of 
twelve, the son of one of the cowboys, and the special fac- 
totum of Miss Judith Fontaine, the proprietor’s daughter, 
hearkened a moment, then quitted the pn me with a whoop 
and sped back towards the corral. 

The sun was just showing himself above the rim of the 
prairie, dull red and sulky, as though the other side of the 
world had been too much for his nerves. He blinked at rath- 
er than shone upon the quaint white adobe mansion, with 
its red-tiled roof and surrounding outer gallery. The inner 
court-yard was still dusk with shadow, and since the riding 
forth, half an hour before, of Henry Fontaine, with his fol- 
lowing of native vagueros and imported cowboys, had re- 
lapsed into silence and slumber. Besides the boy, Nat 
Thomas, there were only women left about the house. And 
wherefore not, since the men would return by moonrise, 
perhaps, and the only creatures in the house corral to be 
cared for were a couple of kittenish colts, whose dams had 
gone to the round-up, and a sedate middle-aged mule with 
a swelled leg, who weighed eighteen hundred pounds, and 
was supposed to be able to look out for himself? As though 
to prove the weakness of all human calculation, this mule 
now lay upon his side in a corner of the corral, trembling 
like an aspen in a breeze, his countenance distressed with 
pain, and his huge ears cold and flopping. His afflicted leg 
was outstretched to its limit, but the other three were doubled 
under him in a helpless sort of fashion. He held his head 
up still, but in a melancholy position; and to Nat’s sugges- 
tions about getting up he paid no sort of heed, beyond back- 
ing his ears irritably and switching his stump tail about in 
reprobation. 

Judy came running into the corral at speed, with a stout 
quart bottle in her hand. Her brown hair was clubbed into 
a fluffy knot on the top of her head, and her winsome face 
was filled with anxiety. She had not taken time to dress, 
but had come in her dressing-gown, with her litile bare feet 
thrust into scarlet slippers. She was an impulsive young 
woman, brimming over with energy and the outreaching to 
helpfulness. 

**Is he very bad?” she demanded, hastening forward. 

“I dun’no’, ’m,” Nat answered. ‘‘ He won’t get up, all I 
can do.” 

“He must—he shall/ Get a bridle and put it on him. 
He'll obey the bit from habit. Poorold Dicky! What hurts 

ou? Can't you make mistress understand? Make haste, 
vat!” 

The mule sucked in his breath and 
sigh of pain; he drooped his head until his muzzle rested on 
the ground, and fell a-trembling again worse than ever. 

* Hurry up, Nat, for Heaven's sake! He’s going to faint, or 
die, or something!” 

They got the bridle on him, and under its coercion the 
mule dragged himself to his feet, but contrived to look 
sicker standing than he had lying down. 

**Maybe he’s got cramp, Nat,” suggested the young lady. 
“If he has he ought to be drenched with pt tsees Ne 
know that much, and here's a quart of whiskey. Whiskey 
is bound to be good for cramps—people take it. Carmilita 
always does. Fet’s give it to him. you know how?” 

Nat grinned and nodded. 

“I've helped dad drench horses,” he admitted. 
never give ‘em whiskey. 
tea an’ drenched with that. 

**How much?’ 

‘I ‘ain't never noticed.” 

‘* There it is!” impatiently; ‘and while we are hesitating 
this poor creature suffers, There! see! he wants to lie down 
again. Something must be done at once, or he’lldie. Keep 
him up, Nat. I’m going to give him this whiskey.” 

** We all got to take him 


ve it out again ina 


* But he 
He stewed up roots to a strong 
Or he give 'em turpentine.” 


**Come on, then,” grinned Nat. 
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to a tree an’ hold his head up, or he won’t swallow wuth a 
cent.” ‘ 

The ranch was an old one, and trees about the house were 
abundant. They led the mule to a low-branching pecan, 
which Nat climbed nimbly. Straddling a limb ere oe he 
threw the reins over one higher, and drew the beast’s head 
up to the limit of his throat, holding him belpless, and with- 
in proper range for further operations. Then he skilfully 
inserted the neck of the bottle into the toothless vacancy at 
the side of the mule’s mouth and began to pour. Judy 
watched the performance anxiously from the ground. 

‘*He isn’t swallowing a bit,” she exclaimed, indignantly ; 
‘he’s just holding it in his mouth. He hasn’t gulped once. 
Swallow, you idiot—swallow, this minute!” 

Nat kept pouring, and the liquor dribbled in a tiny stream 
down the outside of the animal's brown throat. 

‘‘That won't do,” Nat observed, disgustedly. ‘‘ The 
truck’s just wastin’. Thar ought to be somebody to rub 
his gullet down, an’ sort of fumble it under his chin to make 
him swallow, Dad allus has help in drenchin’.” He look- 
ed at the girl doubtfully, and then cast his glance abroad, 
seeking more stalwart assistance. 

Judy pushed up the sleeves of her dressing- gown and 
pre A at once. She was not at all timid about beasts, 
and hated to see anything suffer. 

** Tell me what to do, and I'l! do it,” she said, valiantly. 

But Nat had his eye on a horseman who was travelling 
the prairie just beyond the hacienda enclosures. Some be- 
lated cowboy on his way to the round -up, he concluded, 
and, on the impulse of the moment, sent his voice out in a 
shout for assistance. 

Judy, meanwhile, having glanced over her shoulder to 
see whom her assistant was hailing, had fallen to work on the 
mule’s gullet, and was massaging to the limit of her ability. 
In a moment she proudly announced that the creature hud 
swallowed, and Nat proceeded to pour again. So busy and 
excited were they over this unexpected success that they 
neglected to notice that the horseman had heard, and was 
responding to Nat's summons. He rode to the enclosure, 
dismounted, and joined the group quite unbeeded, for Nut 
was giving the bottle a final ult, the last drops were gurgling 
to the place where they would do the most good, and Judy’s 
little white hands were chasing one another up and down 
the mule’s throat with energy. 

The lace and ribbons of her dressing-gown had loosened, 
leaving her pretty rounded throat and a bit of her white 
neck exposed; the sleeves had slipped above the elbows, 
showing the white flesh of the forearms and the roguish 
little dimples which played in and out, at wrist and elvow, 
with her energetic movements. Her eyes were alight with 
sympathy and interest; her lips were parted; the exercise 
had stained her cheeks with carmine. Altogether she made 
a winsome picture standing under the chin of the ungainly 
brown brute, and Clere St. John appreciated it, from the 
knot of fluffy hair to the naked slippered feet. 

“ Let me do that for you,” he said, regardless of prelimi- 
nary courtesics, 

Judy moved aside at once. 

** He’s swallowed it all pretty well,” she said. ‘‘ But ok 
haps it would be better to rub his poor old throat a little 
more.” 

Instinctively she huddled her laces close at her own 
throat,and held them, at the same time covering her feet. 
She recognized St. John’s social status at the first glance; 
but cowboys who were also gentlemen born were no novel- 
ty in that region, so that she proceeded to explain the situ- 
ation without the faintest emburrassment. 

** All the men have gone to the round-up,” she informed 
him. “ And this creature took it upon him to be ill, We 
were frightened out of our wits, Nat and I, but we've dosed 
him well, and I think he'll be better soon. Let his head 
down, Nat. Why, he looks better already.” 

* What did you give him?” St. John inquired, regarding 
the animal critically. 

“Whiskey. A whole quart,” indicating the botile with 
pride. 

St. John strangled a desire to laugh, and glanced up at 
Nat, who was dangling his legs from the pecan limb aud 
grinning from ear to ear. 

**] tole Miss Judy I never hearn o' drenching with whis- 
key,” the boy giggled. 

**Was it wrong?” Judy demanded, addressing herself di- 
rectly to St. John. *‘* Will it kill him?” 

‘By no means,” St. John answered. ‘‘ It ‘ll make him 
feel foolish after a bit, but it won't hurt him. A mule has 
no character to lose. Now, this leg, J should say, was the 
trouble,” indicating the swelling. ‘‘ It looks pretty painful. 
Have you any liniment or turpentine?—either will do. It 
ought to be rubbed and fomented. I'll fix it for you, with 
pleasure.” 

Nat was despatched to the house on another medical 
quest, and during his absence St. John improved the oppor- 
tunity by making some inquiries as to Marsh Mallow Ranch, 
which he was beginning to regard as an ignis fatuus. He 
had left the railway a hundred miles below, and staged to a 
prairie town called Dundalk, said to be only fifty miles from 
the ranch in question. Here, being enamoured of the clever 
device of taking his kindred by surprise, he had bought a 
mustang, and since the previous morning had been riding 
by verbal directions, with quite the customary result. 

‘* As far as I can see, I'm imitating the White Queen in 
Alice,” he smiled. ‘*‘ 1 seem to be ‘ going as fast as I can to 
stay in one place.’ Every question gets the same answer-— 
about ten miles along; not that I’ve had much chance for 
questions, however. And I travel that ten and ten to it, 
and don’t get any nearer. 7'his can’t be Marsh Mallow?” 
looking at Ler rather eagerly. 

Judy shook her head. 

‘*Marsh Mallow Ranch is over there,” she said, pointing 
south west. 

“ Ten miles?” 

The girl laughed. 

* Eight this time. It's beyond the ridge. See — there 
where the prairie lifts to the sky-line. ‘There’s a cafion 
over there, and a watercourse. rsh Mallow is beyond. 
Colonel Lawless joins us thereaway.” 

She was taking stock of the young fellow while she 
spoke, wondering who he could be. Nat bad unceremoni- 
ously halted a traveller! She began to be conscious of her 
deficiencies of toilet. Strangely enough, too, the face began 
to seem familiar in contour and expression. Whom did this 
stranger remind her of? St.John himself dissipated that 
little mystery ere it was well formulated. 

**Colonel Lawless is my uncle,” he explained; “‘ or, rath- 
er, my half-uncle, my father being the son of a second mar- 

. My name is St. Jobo, and I am on my way to Marsh 
low to make my kinsman’s acquaintance. He left home 
—left Engiand, 1 mean—before 1 was born.” For some un- 
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explainable reason he felt ea explicit. 
are neighbors,” he added. ony 

The young lady waived that point. 

“You are like your uncle,” she said. ‘‘I noticed some- 
thing familiar about you at once, and see now that it’s your 
resemblance to Colonel Lawless. Here’s Nat with the lini- 
ment. Are you sure it won't trouble you to fix Dick’s leg? 
Nat can do it, you know, under your direction.” 

She hesitated an instant, and then, obedient to her hospit- 
able instincts, invited him to remain and breakfast with 
them. 

**My aunt, Mrs. Lestrange, will welcome you in my fa- 
ther’s place,” she observed, as sedately as though she were 
not confronting him in dressing-gown and slippers. ‘* Nat 
will attend to your horse and all things else that are need- 
ful. . The breakfast bell will ring in half an hour. Aw re- 
voir!” 

And ‘‘au revoir!” St. John repeated, well pleased with 
himself, with her, and with the prospect of a substantial 
morning meal. 


I'm glad you 





II. 


Breakfast was served in a long, low -browed apartment, 
with wide lattices opening on a garden which, under the 
October sun, was a blaze of beauty and color. Luxuriant 
Madeira-vincs and climbing roses rioted over trellises, and 
leaped from them upward into the arms of fig and pecan 
trees. Thickets of strange cacti huddled under tropical: 
looking bananas, thrusting abroad distorted limbs, weirdly 
glowing at the joints with flame-colored and carmine blos- 
soms. Caladiums, begonias, cyclamens, and coleus in man- 
ifold variety ‘mingled tinted foliage in a gorgeous harle- 
quinade of contrasting hues and harmonious shadings; while 
above their radiant masses tall cannas uplifted spikes of 
scarlet, red, and orange flowers. Mingled with these, con- 
testing supremacy in variety and beauty of color, were 
mats of verbenas, spreading themselves, like glorious Ori- 
ental rugs, over the walks and the little grass-plots. Near 
the centre of the garden a fountain cast its jet aloft to 
wanton in the sunlight, or to coyly slant aside, in myriad 
rainbow flashings, at the instance of each vagrant breeze. 
Beyond the garden were groups of hackberry, cotton-wood, 
and umbrella trees, and beyond, again, the limitless stretch 
of the prairie. 

Judy, decorously gowned and shod, with a bunch of roses 
at her trim toh and a smile of hilarity upon her countenance, 
met her guest in the hall, and marshalled him into the 
breakfast-room, where she presented him to an elderly lady. 
The latter had a face of great beauty and trailing garments 
of black, and, having been instructed beforehand, received 
him with grace, and that perfection of cordiality which con- 
verts an unceremonious happening into a pleasant matter 
of course. 

St. John, feeling his British shyness dissolve like frost in 
sunlight, stoutly endeavored to be responsive. He succeeded 
so well that by the time old Carmilita, the half-breed cook, 
had sent in the last batch of tortillas, or St. John himself 
had conquered the fire of his first tamale, the two were chat- 
ting like old acquaintances; and many items of interest 
connected with the Fontaine and Lestrange family history 
had passed into the stranger’s keeping. 

For instance, St. John learned that his absent host, Henry 
Fontaine, was a widower of twenty years’ standing, that 
Judy was his only child, and that the combination of phys- 
ical circumstances which had presented him with the one 
joy had deprived him of the other, by which he made out 
to his entire satisfaction that Miss Fontaine could bave no 
recollection of her mother, and also that she must-be-twenty 
years of age. Then he incidentally discovered that Mrs. 

strange was not the childless relict her garments seemed 
to indicate, but possessed a stalwart, sea-going husband 
addicted to long absences and the South Ainerican coast 
trade, and a couple of equally stalwart sons who dutifully 
emulated the paternal methods. During her temporary 
widowhoods—that is, about two-thirds of her time—Mrs. 
Lestrange visited in the interior at her brother’s ranch, and 
during the remaining third she sojourned at her own house 
in Galveston. That her sombre robes were apart from afflic- 
tion and death, and worn because she deemed them becom- 
ing, St. John figured out for himself. 

After breakfast Judy took him into the garden. St. John 
seized the opportunity to free his mind of some burning 
questions relative to his little-known kinsman. Within 
doors he had been too much occupied in receiving impres- 
sions of another sort to pay heed to his own affairs; now he 
collared his subject after the British manner, with a straight 
thrust and no unnecessary preamble. ; 

‘* See here, Miss Fontaine,” he said, as they paused beside 
the fountain, ‘‘I wish you’d coach me a bit about Marsh 
Mallow. I’m Colonel Lawless’s step-nephew, and on- my 
way to visit him, but I really know precious little about 
him. Can’t you enlighten me? His letter of invitation is 
aggravatingly devoid of personal information, - You can 
see for yourself, if you like "—he drew the missive from his 
pocket and presented it to her. 

Judy seated herself on the grass beside the fountain and 
began throwing bread crumbs into the basin for the gold- 
fish. 

‘What do you wish to know?” she inquired. 

‘* First, is bene any family? My uncle mentions none. 
Then, what manver of man is Colonel Lawless himself?” 
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Judy took the questions in order. 

“There are a daughter and a son,” she said, laying the 
colonel’s letter, unread, on the beside her. ‘‘The 
daughter is married to a Spanish-American and lives at 
home. Her husband is a literary man and a cripple. It 
was sad about him. When he went for his license to be 
married to Miss Lawless, g long journey, ten years ago, it 
was to the court-house; his horse frightened and ran away, 
breaking the buggy into kindling-wood, and throwing Colo- 
nel Lawless and Bais Mejares both out on the rocky edge of 
a cafion. Colonel Lawless escaped with a few bruises, but 
Mejares had both legs broken. Bringing him home made 
matters worse, and then a young doctor they fished up 
from somewhere in a hurry mismanaged the case, so that 
the bones knit badly. Mr. Mejares used crutches for a 
while, but he began to lay on flesh about five years ago, as 
people of Spanish blood are prone to do, and got too heavy 
for it to be safe. He uses a wheeled chair now, and gets 
about more comfortably. He writes most delightful sto- 
ries, and has quite a reputation. Perhaps you know his 
work.” 

** Perhaps I do,” he assented; ‘‘I read lots of stories as I 
go along, but I don’. always notice the author's name, or 
remember it when I do notice. It’s a good thing this poor 
fellow has a profession which doesn’t require legs. I'm 
glad my cousin had the pluck to carry on the engage- 
nent.” 

Judy looked up at him with wide-open eyes of inquiry. 

‘*What pluck was required?” demanded she, in surprise. 
‘*She loved Mr. Mejares devotedly. It was a love-match 
from the beginning, for her father would have preferred an 
Englishman for her, and there were plenty in Texas even 
ten years ago. Mejares got hurt going for his license to 
wed her, moreover; so of course Miss Lawless felt responsi- 
ble, and as if she could never make it up. She married him 
the minute his legs were set, standing in her white dress 
among the bottles and bandages. She had to do that, you 
know, so as to take chief part in the nursing.” 

St. John looked approval. Maudie’s house of cards as to 
a possible heirship for himself had tumbled into ruins, as 
such structures have a malicious habit of doing. He had 
given that aspect of the matter small thought himself, so 
that this news of a family at Marsh Mallow had no poignant 
— It was pleasant to know that his kinsfolk were cred- 
itable. 

** How about the son?” he queried, briskly. 
tinguished and literary too?” 

A shade of reserve crept into the girl’s manner at once; 
her face chilled, and she followed the movements of the 
goldfish, darting about the floating bread crumbs, assidu- 
ously with her glance. 

‘The son is away most of the time,” she answered, non- 
committally. ‘‘He is a mining-engineer, and his field of 
work lies elsewhere.” 

St. John looked at her curiously, feeling suddenly confi- 
dent that a little investigation along this line might develop 
matter of interest. Inquiries burned on his tongue, but 
there was that in the girl’s manner which caused him to re- 
strain his curiosity, and to remember that their acquaint- 
ance was accidental and should not be made the means of 
pushing the young lady into a false position. Why should 
she, an outsider, be entrapped into telling a man discredit- 
able tales—if such there should be—about his own kindred? 
Clearly she had no intention of being so entrapped, and he 
respected both her acumen and reticence. But, all the same, 
he promptly decided that this young Lawless must be a 
mauvais sujet, 

In the pause which followed the closing of the subject of 
the son Judy picked up the father’s letter. She was not 
devoid of curiosity herself. 

‘** Am I to read this?” she questioned. 

St. John was thinking how prettily his companion’s hair 
curled around her small ear, and how gracious were the 
curves with which her chin melted into her round throat. 
Caught in the act, with admiration in his eyes, he gladly 
took refuge in the letter, assuring the girl with empressement 
that he would joy to have her read it. 

‘It’s a very nice letter,” he affirmed. ‘‘ An exceptionally 
nice letter when one remembers that the kind old boy has 
never seen me.” 

Judy thought so likewise, and voiced the sentiment. 

** Underneath the surface cordiality there is a shy tender- 
ness which is captivating,” she declared. ‘‘ How very fond 
he seems to have been of your father! Do you resemble 
him at all?—your father,I mean. It will be a good point 
of departure if you do. You're very like Colonel Lawless 
himself. Any one might think you his son.” 

The slight emphasis on the pronoun put St. John’s newly 
enlisted resolutions to flight. 

‘Isn't his son like him?’ he queried. 

0.” 


“Ts he dis- 


She returned the letter to its envelope, and restored it to 
him, smiling curiously. St. John felt exasperated, and with 
reason. 

** You'll get on with your uncle, perhaps,” she nodded. 

‘* Why, perhaps?” very sulkily. ‘Is he so uncommonly 
difficult?” 

‘Most uncommonly,” laughing up at him, ‘ He’sa man 
of — prejudices. Many people can’t get on with him 
at all.” 

“ Who, for instance?” 

“My father, for one. The relations between the two are 
strained to freezing courtesy and immeasurable distance. 
It’s a pity; for the people over there,” nodding in the direc- 
tion of Marsh Mallow, ‘‘ are our nearest neighbors, and Anita 
Mejares and her husband are charming.” 

The new inmate for Marsh Mallow felt that it was more 
than a pity—that it was unreasonable, almost childish. 
“What's the trouble between the old boys?” he disrespect- 
fully demanded. 

Judy sprang to her feet, laughing. ‘ Burning questions,” 
she mocked; ‘‘ vital interests—matters that stir the souls of 
men! My father is of French extraction; your uncle, the 
British lion incarnate! My father was a United States 
officer ; your uncle, a Confederate! What more would 

you?” 

q She moved towards the house, smiling back at him over 
her shoulder. And St. John followed, greatly amused, and 
also not a little perplexed by the new elements which seemed 
spreading out around him, 

~**Cross-currents and eddies all about,” he inwardly com- 

»mented; ‘tides uncertain, and a foul point or two to wea- 
: ther, mart. That's all right; and a fellow can look out for 
‘em, I'll get in a bit of sailing in company with the little 
craft ahead while I'm down here though, or my name isn’t 
Clere St. John.” 


(to Be continven.) 
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Exrzavern.—Actual historical accuracy is seldom requi 
occasions. general outlines. Some 


, the main thing being to preserve the 

ictures, for instance, an engraving of Huntington's well-known “ Lady 
ashingtou’s Reception,” would give you suggestions, On this the ladies 
are in full hooped skirts, some of them opening on a contrasting petti- 
coat or front of satin or brocade. ices are short, coming to the waist 
at the hips, and sloping to a moderate point at front and back; the neck 
cut moderately low, usually round at the back and square at the front, 
sometimes partly filled in by the soft folds of a kerchief; elbow sleeves, 
without our modern falness on the shoulder, terminating in deep lace 
ruffles; bracelets of jewels or black velvet ribbons with a clasp; the hair 
turned back in a soft Pompadour roll, and dressed moderately high, with 
perhaps a short curl or two falling at the back. A picture of a more 
irlish gown shows a very {uli skirt, gathered to the belt all around, fall- 
ng to the instep in front and dragging slightly at the back; it appears 
to be expanded by a hooped petticoat; hoops were very generally worn 
for dress oceasious in the Revolutionary period. The round fitted waist 
is belted, with a rao buckle at the front, and buttons going up the 
middie; a moderately low neck draped about with a raffled musiin debe; 
ruffled elbow sleeves. The hair is drawn back softly at the middie, with 
sidé curis, such as we sometimes see nuw on old ladies, and a soft knot at 
the back with loose ringlets falling on either side; hi h-heeled slippers 
with square buckle ou the instep; small fan. A biack silk wrap, little 
poke-bonnet, and long gloves are out-door featares. 
Rep Queen.—Articles on Palmistry appeared in the Bazar in Vol. 
XVL, No. 6 (February 10, 1888), Vol. X VIL, No. 28, and Vol, X X., No. 87. 

R. W. A.—Your friend does not acquire a doctor's title by marrying 

She is simply addressed as Mra, ——, personally and by letter. 

E, 1.—We have never heard of instraction in bookbinding being 
om at home. You might consult a bookbinder in your city on the 
subject. 

Euu.y 8. B.—Cut the egg-plant into slices a little leas than half an inch 
thick ; sult them, pile them one npon the other, and press under a weighted 

lute to extract the juice, which must be drained away. Dip the slices 

n beaten egg and fine bread crumbs, and fry in hot lard. See an article 
on mushrooms in Bazan No. 44 of Vol. XXV., which gives a great variety 
of receipts for cooking them, 

Avutumy.—A ready well-stored mind, enriched by reading and observa- 
tion, is the first requirement for a good conversationalist; then there are 
minor qualities that belp, such as tact, a sympathetic spirit, and the 
ability to listen well. Actnal correspondence is the best possible train- 
ing in letter-writing. Study up the subject of punctuation in a gram- 
matical text-book, and try to arrange for a correspondence with a teacher 
who will criticise and correct your letters. 

Mavup Motcen.—Gee-pure’ and Va-long’-se-enn’ come as nearly as the 
pronunciations can be indicated in priut. Write to any of the dry- 

meee houses that advertise in the Bazar for a corset, stating your wants 

ully. 

Enquirer.—Black repped silk like your sample will be worn again, but 
your dress should be remade euvtirely. Get black velvet for sleeves and 
for part of the waist. If you want a very elaborate dress, copy the 
French Reception Toilette illustrated in Bazan No. 89. For a simpler 
model see a group of gowns on page T77 of the same paper. An excellent 
Tailor Gown with Coat Bodice on page 785 will auswer your other 
question, 

- A. O.—Use the embroidered silk muslin in lengthwise puffs on a 
fitted round waist of satin. Make a puff to the elbow of satin for the 
sleeves, and cover this with the gauze, put on with still more fulness and 
draped with rosettes of satin, hen wear white mousqnetaire gloves long 
enough to meet the sleeves, The trained skirt should be entirely of satin, 
with a rache of muslin at the foot. 

“Tur Istany Gint.”—A great deal of heavy cream-white lace will be 
used this winter in conjunction with far and velvet. 40 edge of mink or 
sable fur on lace is considered very elegaut trimming. White net veils 
dotted with black chenille will be worn throughout the auntamn. Inform 
your friends of your presence in town either vy note or card, according to 
your degree of intimacy. 

. RK. 'T.—Get plain cashmere, rather than figured, for a useful waist to 
wear with different skirts. Navy blue, lighter binet, dahlia, and very dark 
ruby are good colors, with either plain or plaid velvet for a bias stock- 
collar, and wide folded belt. Make it with fulness gathered just below 
the throat, and at the waist-line in front and back, or else have one broad 
box-pleat down the middie of the front and back. Have large mutton- 
ey x narrowly turned back as cuffs and there faced with velvet. 

L.8.—Can you not so drape your window as to entirely cover the 
bine and white glass, leaving the red clear for the lighting? Heavy 
drapery on a rod, drawn to either side, would probably accomplish the 
desired object. 

Oocrosxe.—The ushers escort the family first to offer their congratula- 
tions, The parents of the bride staud on ber right in the reception 
party. The best man does usher duty after the ceremony. Your hand- 
some bridal toilette would be incomplete without a veil. The groom and 
best man may enter the drawing room first, and wait beside the clergy- 
map, as they would in church; the ushers follow, then the maid alone, 
followed by the bridemaids, and last the bride with her father. The 
men should, of course, all wear gloves. 

Wuisr.—lole and Cavendish are the leading authorities on whist. 
Foster is also good. 

B. K. H.—In dining in public places the host or hostess should always 

ive the order. The order for the entire dinner should be given at once. 

es, the same rules goveru lunching as dining in such points. 

A. L. C.—Wedding-gifts are oftener displayed than not; itis a custom, 
however, always more or less open to criticiem. It has the ae 
of gratifying most of one’s guests, and of giving people something to do 
at the reception. 

Onsooxer.—lIn a series of articles entitled, “ What we are Doing,” and 
headed “ Excursions Abroad,” ‘On the Other Side,” and “ Foreign Tra- 
vel,” recently published in Noa, 32, 35, and 36 of the Bazar, you will find 
all your questions very fully answered. ‘Take as Jittie luggage as possible. 
A tailor-made gown of some light woollen material, a dress of India 
silk, and several pretty blouses are quite enough for most occasions A 
mackintosh or thick wrap is a necessity. Be provided for cool weather, 
as one is much more apt to feel the cold in the so-called “* warm climates” 
than at home. 

Apsix«e.—For your Mediterranean trip take with you a warm cloth 
suit and plenty of shirt waists; also a black silk dress with high and low 
“body”; this will answer for table d’héte, and for any occasion where a 
litule better than the ordinary travelling dress is required. Add to there 
one or two wash dresses, in case the weather is hot. Flannel anderwear 
is absolutely indispensable, and if worn will prevent getting chilled and 
catching fevers and other troubles to which one is exposed. Your ques- 
tions are answered more fully in the article entitled,“ What we are Doing 
—On the Other Side,” in Bazan No. 82, 

Country Desssmagcen.—Use bookmaslin for interlining sleeve puffs. 
Read about skirts in the New York Fashions of this paper. A crush 
collar is cut bias and five or six inches wide, the edges hemmed in blind 
stitches. It hooks on the back under a bow or rosette or two narrow 
frills, Broad revers are still worn. 

Peurtexrry.—It is customary for a bride to wear a veil if she wears the 
usual white dress, the veil being an important part of such a toilette. 
It is a matter of taste about gloves for the parents. It is not“ necessary 
to have boxes of wedding-cake,” but it ix a pretty custom. 

Esquiser —Your red and green basket-wool & the dress of a girl of 
fourteen should be made with a French biouse-waist, mutton-leg sleeves, 
and full gathered skirt. Have a soft collar and belt of red or green velvet 
without other trimming. 

M. C.—Faced-cloth and serge are most used for small boys’ kilts. A 
velvet kilt of black or blue velvet with jacket to match is only suitable 
for special occasions. 

* 1894."—Read details of skirts in New York Fashions of this number 
of the Bazan. The seven-gored skirt is enitable for black silk. Inter- 
line it with halr-cloth tothe belt in the back, and only eight or ten inches 
across the front and sides. Then line throughout with black taffeta. You 
do not make your other question plain. 

Mornze.—You will find pretty models for girls’ dresses in Bazar No. 88, 

Manreanet.—For a going-away gown or a travelling dress in which to 
be married have the rongh wool and faced-cioth combination described 
in the New York Fashions on another page of thie paper. Then add a 
tailor-made coat of cloth or a double cape of cloth fora wrap. Get Lib- 
erty satin for a shirred waist, and make by the model in Bazar No. 80. 
Use your black crépe de Chine for sleeves,and a skirt made like the black 
grenadine gown illustrated on e 665 of Bazan No. 83. Have the waist 
of black chiffon over pale blue satin, or over the popular American Beauty 
roge shade. 

Constant Reaven.—Make the bine serge by any of the models of 
tailor gowns given in the Bazan of last week. A coat for the strect 
with a silk waist underneath is favorite fashion. Make the black cash- 
mere with a slightly pointed waist, the fronts turned back in satin revers 
from a gathered vest of Liberty satin. Add colored collars, if you like, 
of eatin or velvet, one of mauve, another of dark red. Have mutton-leg 
sleeves with narrow of satin, The ekirt should have 
godet curves in the ° be lined thronghout with percaline or 
taffeta, withont the “sham” mention. Polonaises are not worn. A 


one. 
J. 


tailor pelisee in the Bazar of week may help you. 
M. L. 8.—Yon will find a on, employ af to reno- 
vate your seal-skin jacket. Have collar and sleeves. the seul 


is fine and dark, as you say, it is worth the outlay of a Currier, 
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Fig. 1.—Coat ror Gra. From 9 To 11 YEARS OLD. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see No. 1. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Front or Grav's Coat, 
Fia 


HOW ENGLISH LITERA 
TURE WAS MADE. 

BY CURISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 

lL.—THE LEGEND OF BEOWULF 


Ww! TH every year the interest 

in Anglo-Saxon, Early Eng 
lish, or Old English, as it is called 
indifferently, becomes more pro 
nounced. The general student now 
recognizes, what scholars have long 
affirmed, that instead of bestowing 
almost exclusive attention upon the 
language and writings of the former 
conquerors of the world, a due 
share should be given to the tongue 
and the early literature of that peo 
ple whom even the Romans could 
notsubdue. English is now spoken 
everywhere. To no corner of the 
globe can the traveller of English 
birth and breeding go without find 
ing some one with whom he can 
transact business in his own tongue. 
English literature is a great river, 
but it started originally in an ob 
scure spring 

When the Angles, the planters of 
the present English nation, left 
their home on the shores of the 
Northern Sea, and came to Britain 
to aid the Romans in subduing the 
Britons, they brought with them a 
reign of terror. Speedily freein 
themselves from treaties that ha 
bound them to their allies, they 
pursued the road of conquest on 
their own account, and a cruel road 
it proved to be. Like ail the Teu 
tonic tribes of that day, they were 
pagans, and in the conquest of their 
new country they cut down heathen 
and Christian alike, destroyed the 
churches,and massacred the priests. 
During nearly two centuries the 
struggle continued, for the Britons 
battled flerceiy for their rights, but 





Fiz. 1.—Brarpep Pxaincessk Gown.—(See Fig. 3.] 


For pattern and eee —— see No. IV. on pattern-sheet For pattern and a see ay XIL. on pattern- 
sheet Supplemei'. 
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at length they were subdued, if not entirely conquered, and 
* Britain had become England.” 

lt seems strange that literature in any form could survive 
such a period of turmoil. But granting the existence of a 
literature, one can readily understand how it would be dyed 
through and through with blood, and breathe the fierce 
spirit of the age in which it first had its being. 

Thoroughly characteristic of the time and the nation that 
gave it birth is the epic of “ Beowulf.” This was not pro- 
duced in their new country, but was brought by the Angles 
from their old England, and transmitted by word of mouth 
from one generation to another. The alphabet that had 
been introduced by the Romans among the barbarous North- 
ern tribes was as yet put by them to no practical literary 
use, but its characters were known as runes, and only em- 
ployed for magic formulas or for expressing proverbs and 
short pregnant sayings. These were usually scratched upon 
staves, drinking-horns, etc. 

The English were much given to feasts, and at these it 
was the custom to pass the drinking-cup filled with mead, a 
liquor made of honey and water, from hand to hand. After 
the banquet the harp made the circuit of the table in the 
same fashion, and each guest was expected to contribute in 
song or recitation his share toward the general entertain- 
ment. These verses did not rhyme, but followed a peculiar 
system of alliteration (or frequent repetition of letters or 
sounds) that lent them an odd melody. 

Of course among so warlike a people the favorite theme 
would be the valiant exploits of heroes. One can imagine 
the enthusiasm that would spread around the hall as one 
man after another would take a draught from the mead-cup, 
and then, seizing the rude harp, break forth into a half-chant- 





Vests For Jacket Bopices. 
For pattern and description see No. VI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Loxe Cape witn Fur CoLLarerre. 





Piam Frock ror Grru From 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No, 1X. on pattern-sheet 


Supplement. 





LirtLte Grrw’'s “ Granny” 
Bonner. 


For pattern and description see No. 
VIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


ed, half-declaimed recital of some 
episode in which a deed of daring 
was described. So well were the 
histories of their favorite gods and 
demi-gods known to all the hearers 
that the singer would not have to 
trouble himself with preambles or 
explanations, but might plunge in 
boldly wherever he chose, secure of 
his listeners’ understanding and ap- 
preciation. In consequence, many 
such fragments that have been pre- 
served until the present time im- 
press us a8 abrupt and unfinished, 
from our ignorance of the other 
portions of those stories, of which 
these remnants formed a part. 
Among all these poems that have 
come down to us, the most com- 
= is the legend of “‘ Beowulf.” 
his, having been kept alive by tra- 





Fig. 8.—Back or Princesse 
Gown, Fie. 1. 


























dition for a long time, was finally, in the eighth cen- 
tury, commit to writing. There were doubtless 
many manuscript copies of this original, but the sin- 
gle one now known to be in existence dates back on! 
to the tenth century. It is preserved in the Britis 
Museum. Even this copy has been injured by fire, so 
that some parts of it cannot be made out. 

The poem of ‘‘ Beowulf,” as it was sung by the early 
English, was curiously composed of two different stories 
blended into one. he first gave an account of the ex- 
ploits of a certain Beowulf, the thegn or vassal of 
Hygelac, King of the Geats. This nation dwelt in the 
southern part of Sweden, in a district now known as 
Gdtaland, and being plunderers by instinct and prac- 
tice, undertook a robbing expedition to the land of the 
Franks, on the Rhine River. Instead of accomplish- 
ing their object, however, the Geats were themselves 
defeated by the tribe they had come —— Hyg- 
elac, his ships, and his army were destroyed. During 
the conflict Beowulf was so Conspicuous by his bra- 
very and skill as aswimmer that the fame of his prow- 
ess spread everywhere, and was speedily celebrated in 
song. The Beowa myth, as it is called, was the second 
story. Beowa was supposed to be a demi-god who 
overcame first Grendel, a sea-monster, and next a fire- 
dragon. This myth really typified the disappearance 
of summer at the approach of winter, but the name of 
the god and that of the hero were so similar that it 
was an easy matter to confuse them, and it was not 
long before the two tales had been merged into one. 
That one is embodied in the epic of ‘* Beowulf” as we 
now have it 

There are many incidents of greater or less interest 
in this long poem, but the general outline of the story 
is as follows 

Hrothgar, King of the Danes, has built him a great 
feasting-hall, which he calls Heorot, or Hart, in refer- 
ence to the figure of a hart with which he has adorned 
the gable. But he can have no enjoyment of this 
splendid building, because every night when, after 
their feast and song, the warriors lie sleeping, a fierce 
monster named Grendel makes his way into the hall, 
seizes several of the band, and carries them off to his 
underground den, where he devours them. These at- 
tacks have been continued for twelve years, until the 
hall has been finally deserted by the King and his fol- 
lowers, who dare no longer frequent it. 

Just then Beowulf, a thegn (chieftain) of Hygelac, 
King of the Geats, hears of the troubles from which 
Hrothgar is suffering, and resolves to go to his aid. 
Accompanied by fourteen brave warriors, he takes 
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Care or DousLe-racep CLotTa wita Fur. 
For pattern and description see No. XIII. on patteru-sheet Supplement. 


right hand, grasps Grendel so firmly that the monster, 
with all his strength, is unable toescape. In the contest 
benches are overthrown, and the hall is almost shaken 
from its foundations. The followers of Beowulf hasten 
to his aid, but Grendel wears an armor that cannot be 
penetrated by any weapon. He is conquered, how- 
ever, for the powerful grasp of Beowulf crushes the 
paw of the giant, and wrenches the shoulder from the 
body. Leaving it behind him, Grendel flies to his den 
to die, and his arm is hung as a trophy high against 
the vaulted roof of the hall. 

But Beowulf’s fighting is not yet over. The next 
night, after a grand banquet in Heorot in honor of 
the victory, the Danes, who have ventured to return 
to the hall, are again attacked, this time by Grendel's 
mother, another gigantic monster. She slays and de- 
vours one of Hrothgar’s especial favorites and coun- 
cillors. Beowulf again comes to the King’s aid, and 
goes to fight the second marauder in her den. This 
abode is under water so far that it takes Beowulf a 
day’s journey to reach the ground. Just as he touch 
es it the monster pounces upon him, and failing to 
break his armor with her clutch, carries him off to her 
lair. Here they havea fierce battle. Beowulf's sword 
is useless against the giant’s mail, but after an inef- 
fectual wrestle with her, he finally kills her with a 
magic sword which he snatches from where it is hang- 
ing at the side of the cavern. Then finding the dead 
body of Grendel, he cuts off his head, and with this 
and the hilt of the magic sword—the blade had melted 
like ice in the flow of the monster’s blood—he returns 
to his companions. Hrothgar, in his gratitude, heaps 
honors upon him, loads him down with riches, and 
sends him home to his own country in triumph. 

One final episode is related in Beowulf's life that 
occurs when he is an old man. By this time he has 
been made King of the Geats, a has ruled wisely 
for fifty years. But at the last another contest is 
forced upon him, this time with a fiery dragon who 
guards a heap of treasure in a cavern not far from the 
sea. During the dragon’s absence at one time and 
another pieces of the treasure have been taken, and 
in his wrath he wastes the land with fire 

Beowulf seeks him out in his den, and after a fierce 
conflict succeeds, by the help of Wiglaf, one of his 
knights, in killing the foe. But in the contest the 
old hero has himself been mortally wounded, and 
dies after bequeathing his kingdom to Wiglaf. The 
body of Beowulf is burned on a funeral pyre, and a 
great mound is raised over his ashes. 

So ends the Anglo-Saxon epic. The hold which it 





ship and sails to Denmark, where he is warmly received but Beowulf remains awake and on the alert. He has not took upon the minds of the people of that day is testified 
by the King. A feast is held in the ill-omened hall, and long to wait. Grendel appears, his eyes flashing fire, and by the names they selected from it to bestow upon their 
when rest-time comes, the Danes, warned by previous ex- after surveying the sleeping men, he pounces upon one of _ hills and lakes; witness Beowanhane and Grendlesmere in 
periences. go away; but Beowulf and his companions re- them and tears him to pieces. Wiltshire, and similar names in other places, which have 
main in Heorot to await the enemy. The others drop asleep, 





The intruder then attacks Beowulf, but the latter, with his 


come down to this day. 





Fig. 1.—Ve.ver Care WITH 
Jer TRIMMING. 
For pattern and description see No. 
XI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Lone Coat TRIMMED 
wita VELVET-AND Jpr. 
For description see pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


10 ro 12 YeaRs OLD. 
For description see pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 3.—Coat ror Grr. FROM Fig. 4.—Fur-tRIMMED VELVET 

Coat. 
For pattern and description see No. 
XIV. on patteru-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 5.—Ve.Lours pu Norp Wrap 
with Jer AND Fur. 

For pattern and description see No. X. on 
pattern-sheet Supplemeut. 








CHILDREN'S RIGHTS. 


T never occurs to some people that chil- | 
rights which may be trampled | 


dren have 
on, and that the poor little victims of oppres- 
sion have no way of retaliating, as older per- 
sons have. A mother said the other ey: 
**T don’t believe in vacations for children. 
Mine never have them. As soon as school 
closes I enws ige a governess for the summer, 
and I stipulate that their plays shall be in- 

ictive as well as amusing. I don’t intend 
moment, and thoroughness I 
Whatever they do must be 


them to lose a 
insist upon 
well done 
Poor mother! may not mean to be 
despotic, but she is none the less tyrannical, 
and foolishly so, for her childreu, under the 
forcing | is bent, will 
snd then reach a 


She 


yrocess on which she 


either de velop too rapidly, 


period of arrest and suspension of growth, 
or else will become dull and listless. Play 
is a right of children which should never be 
denied them 

Another right of childhood is to have its 
word impli itly believed, acce pted at its face 
value, so to speak My little boy is very 
truthfu exclaims a mother, as though 


truthfulness were rare among 
the child has had only truth spoken to him, 
and before him, and has always been be 
lieved, his word never doubted, though the 
was making seemed improb- 
ill speak the truth as naturally as 


statement he 


able, he w 


he breathes. Little children have vivid im 
aginations, and, sometimes, limited vocab 
ularies; they do not always comprehend 
what we may ask them, nor know the numes 
of things, and in consequence they are un 
justly accused and unjustly punished. To | 
cause a needless wound to a little heart is a 
shame, and almost a crime | 


A GOLD GARMENT. 
\ WONDERFUL cloak, said to have been 
fi. the property of Queen Elizabeth, is de 


scribed as ‘‘a gold garment with much rare 


vulornment, for it shone resplendent ” having | 
six sapphires, sixty pearls, eighteen rubies, 
and four emeralds, 


MES. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 


has beet f ifty years by millions of 
mo - lren while teething, with ‘perfect 
succes It avothes the child, softens the wumea, allaye 
all pa t , wid is the best remedy for 
diarrhe Sol yy drugwiete in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
GA No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


\ \BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
} the strenyth vf Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
it is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. . 
Sold by Grocers vers everywhere. 


W. . BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mase 












Chocolat etinaia 


the purest, riche/t avd moft 
delicious of all chocolates, 
bas been manufactured by 
Ph. Suchard in Neuchatel, 
Switzerland, for the past 
feventy years. It is the mo/ft 
widely fold in Europe of any 
chocolat of high quality. 
For sale by Park & Tilford, Acker, Merrall 
& Condit, and other high-class Grocers. 


children <t Hoes 
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FACT 


WE are 25% cheaper than 
any other carpet house 
in the country. It will pay 
you to call and examine the 
new carpet and curtain de- 
partment of HILL & Co. 

Samples and prices will be 
sent gladly to out-of-town 
customers or those unable to 
call at the store. 


HILL & CO. 


259 and 261 Sixth Ave., 
16th and 17th Sts., NEW YORK. 


[ Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 

















BAKING 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 


ee YEARS THE STANDARD, 
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HReed&Barton, 


SILVERSMITHS, 


37 Union Square, New York City. 
THE “LA REINE”’ PATTERN. 





W5 call attention of all lovers of 
elegant and artistic TABLE 

> SILVER to “LA REINE”’ & 
PATTERN illustrated here, and Py 
which we furnish in all 
and 
every 


& FINE 
SOLID | SILVER 
GOODS. 


Embracing a full and com- 
plete assortment of articles, both 
~ useful and ornamental, wrought in 

artistic and novel designs. GIFTS FOR 
WEDDINGS AND BIRTHDAYS. Souvenirs 

for special occasions, places, and events. Fine 
Enamel Decorations a specialty. 





our 

















the regular special 


| 


pieces for 





variety of 








serving. 
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Our Goods Sold by all Leading Jewelers. 


CHICAGO: . . 34 Washington St. Stade Hark 


PHILADELPHIA: 025 Chestnut St. = 
{ 37 Union Square. R Ss] 
NEW YORK: . } 43 Maiden Lane. SS 


Factories and Offices: TAUNTON,MASS. 





Sterling. 






























Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 
informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


gviland 
. Limoges 


On Decorated China. 


H &C° 
“rane? 
Oe White Cl White China. 























| x: 
CHICAGO 
G - WAIST 
Comfort 
Style FOR 
Durability $1.00 











lf your Gogjerens cannot supply this 
waist we will send same 
on receipt of $1.0. Colors, white, 
drab, black. eee 18to#. Button 


CACE-DOWNS Co. 
2665 Fifth Ave., CHICACO. 














| clever, world! 
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[Tue § STAY THAT STAYS F: FOR 
Is THE CORALINE Stay ******> 


GANT DREAM Erect Sr il ae BS cvareten_ Wash me Vork und Gh — 


one dress, by maul. He. Bold everywhere. ER BROS, Makers, m New Yor! 


















































Children Cry for Fitcher’s Castoria. 





Vor, XXVIL., No. ht 


No matter what burner or 
lamp you use, do you get the 
right chimney for it? 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for “Index to 
Chimneys.” 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass, 
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HF ADE LY 


WHALEBONT 





Affected by nothing— 
lasting forever. You can 
sew ’em on—do anything 
with ’em. Sold everywhere. 

Sample free on application—a dozen for 
3% cents—any size, any length, cut just as 


=o waat’em. J. Janowitz, Sole er, 1355 
rand Street, New York. 
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SILKS, 

VELVETS, 

DRESS GOODS, 
PARIS GOWNS, 
ENGLISH GOWNS, 
PARIS GARMENTS, 
LACES, 

LINENS, 

HOSIERY, 


In all the above departments we are showing 
the LATEST NOVELTIES. 


Proadway A 1916 ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
THE HIT OF THE SEASON 





TWO BAD BROWN EYES 


By the Author of ‘*A Little Game with Des- 
tiny.” 12mo, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 


About two years ago a small book made its appear- 
ance and stirred the novel-reading public to its very 
depths. People met each other and asked if they had 
read “A Little Game with oy % It was a very 
bad, but yet a very pathetic little ta Now comes the 
sister story—just as bad, but the pathos is replaced by a 
dash and cleverness which grasps firm hold on the read- 
er’s interest and never lets go until the “ end” comes. 
It is a splendid scheme of revenge, and the woman, made 
a devil by a man, weaves the webs of the tangled skeins 


| of her plot unerringly around the poor little victim through 
| whom she wreaks her vengeance 


She slays and spares 
not, and yet is such a dare-devil that the reader cannot 
help ones her splendid courage, cool diadblerie, and 

y theortes upon life and love and happiness. 


For sale at alt bookstores, or will be sent, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price by 


THE MERRIAM COMPANY, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


67 Fifth Ave, New York. 


A Request 


Readers of Harper's Bazar 
will please mention the Bazar 
when answering advertise- 
ments contained therein. 























OcroseEr 13, 1891,. 


B. Altmal & Co. 


18th Street, 19th Street 
and 6th Avenue 
New York 


INPORTERS OF 
Rich Dress Silks, Woolen 
Fabrics, Laces, Trimmings, 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
Cloaks, Capes, and Dresses. 
Bonnets, Hats, and Turbans. 
Upholstery Goods, Rugs, 
Fine Porcelains, Lamps, 





Vases, etc., etc. 


ARE NOW READY WITH COM- 
PLETE LINES IN ALL 
DEPARTMENTS 


Just Arrived. 


Select lines of highest Novelty 
Dress Goods, imported by us di- 
rectly from the best Paris manu- 
facturers. 
Twelve cases Crepons and Peb- | 
bled Crepes, in all colors, includ- 
ing solid Bluet, Black-and-Bluet, 
etc. An unequalled collection. 





James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 





Corticelli Filo Silk | 

This variety of Wash Silk is popular on account of 
high lustre and utifuldyes. Being loosely twisted, 
the best way to buy it is on spools which keep the silk 
clean and prevent shop wear and fraying. In this 
way you save time and money by avoiding waste and 
inconvenience, at the same time improving your 
workmanship. Corticelli Filo Silk is put up on spools 
or in skeins as eee prefer. Awarded the Gold 
Medal and Special Di- 

loma of Honor at the 
‘alifornia [nternation- 
al Exposition, 18%. 
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“Florence Home Needlework” for 1894 is 
now ready. Subjects: Corticelli Darning, 22 new de- 
ns; Knitting, Crochet and Correct Colors for 
lowers. Send 6 cents, mentioning year, and we will 
mail you the book, 96 pages, 90 illustrations. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass, 


MY gist WIFE AT ino ra raciout. 
4 Buys our 2 drawer walnut or osk Im- 


Geely “Satna eet 





T 
21 
No money 
15,000 now {n use, Wor!d’s Fair Medal awarded machine 
‘actory and save 
and 
testimon’ the oF 
co 1 


of alr. 
. 942 CHICAGO, ILL, 


FREE cntsicese, 
‘OXFORD més. 
COLTSFOOT ROCK 





The great English remedy. A palliative for Coughs 
and Colis. <A 2-ib. package seut free by express to 
any part of the U. 8. for §1, by the 
GARDINER-LUCAS CO., 284 Pearl Street, N.Y. 





To the Young Face 
Pozzon1's COMPLEXION PowpeERr gives fresher| 
charms; to the old, renewed youth. Try it! 





| Tin Wares Or do you “play at it?” The easiest 
} way to dl a good player and learn 
the American Leads is by means of the 














HARPER'S BAZAR 


The Tailor-made 
Girl knows that the 
effect of her gown 
depends upon 
beauty of finish, 
and that if her skirt 









For this double is bound with 
breasted Suit, madeof 
silk mixed diagonal the “ 


cassimere manu- 
factured expressly 
for us by an American 
mill, and is an exact 
reproduction of 
Eog'ish cloth that we 
sold for $12.00 a Suit, 
It is fully equal tothe 
foreign goods in general 
appearance and wearing 
qualities—handsome 
and Srotay enough for 
any Oceasion except full 
dress, and at the same 
time, for school and or- 
dinary wear, its dura- 
bility makes it the 


Bias 
‘Velveteen 

Skirt Binding, 
it is properly finished, and the 
binding will last as long as the 
skirt. 


Look for “S. H. & M.”’ First Quality on 
the label of every bolt you buy. 


most economical - Sizes 
5 tol5 years. 

This Suit is a good example of the advantage 4 
buying children’s clothing where their outfitting is 
made a special business. Send for sample: and 
measure blanks. 


We furnish a general catalogue of chi'dren’s 
wear. Pustage 4 cents. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 





Accept no substitute. 























Full Size, 14 inches. 


Full Size, 15 inches. 


CHRISTY CARVER, CHRISTY HAM, OR MEAT KNIFE 


Now is the season when Carving Knives are most in demand. Have you ever tried a 
Christy Carver? The wonderful curved edge makes it the easiest Knife with which to carve 
Meat, Game, Fowl, etc., etc. Does its work like a razor. The Ham Knife has saw teeth on 
top for cutting bones. Both have the remarkable cutting edge of our famous Christy 
Bread Knife. If your dealer does not keep them, sample will be sent on receipt of price, 
75 cents each, of either Ham Knife or Carver. Our other Knives are Bread Knife, 75 cts. ; 
Cake Knife, 50 cts. ; Parer, 15 cts. (these three together for $1.00) ; Household Saw, 75 cts. 

Christy Knives are sold everywhere. Beware of worthless imitations. A Steinway Piano 
is offered to agents selling most goods by Dec. 31. Write for particulars. Address all orders to 


THE CHRISTY KNIFE CoO., Box D, Fremont, Ohio. 


Of Light 


all about 50 shapes and 200 styles 8 


of exquisite silk lamp shades free 
OO for a stamp—A book of superb 
OQ engravings. 
() Boston Art Lamp SuHaApe Co., 1 West 
C) Street, near Washington Street, Boston. 





“A MOST USEFUL INVENTION. 


Harper's Swiftsure Needle 


You can do more sewing, and with greater ease, with 
Thos. Harper’s Needles than any other. Try them 
and be convinced. Sold at all First-Class Stores. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD'S FAIR, CHICAGO. 


Depot: 63 Leonard Street, New York. 


Butler system of playing Whist with 
four extra cards in each pack. Endorsed 
by Trist, Hamilton, Ames, Paine, and 
other leading Whist authorities. Ask 
your dealer, or send for sample pack 
with full directions ; postpaid, so cents. 


AMERICAN WHIST PACK CO., 
445 Powers Block,Rochester.N.Y. 
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WARNER’S 


SECURITY HOSE 


% 
“Holds thin stockings 
as well as thick ones. 








PRIESTLEY’S ss 


“ Blacks only. 


SILK WARP , 





JAPANESE HANDWOVEN 
JUTE RUGS 


are now accepted by the most critical 
as the ideal floor covering. Our im- 
mense line of jute rugs shows faultless 
copies of the finest and richest antique 
weaves in color effects of terra cotta and 
wood color, blue and white, dark rich 
Oriental colorings, light delicate creams, 
pinks, and blues, self colorings, ex- 
| quisite pale olives and rich golds. 
Sizes, in feet, of best quality made: 





1.6x3, 60c. 8 x 10, 10.00 
2X4, 1.00 9X12, 13.50 
3X3, 1.15 IOX 12, 15.00 
3x6, 2.25 10X13, 16.25 
4x8, 4.00 1OX14, 17.50 

6x6, 4.50 12x12, 18.00 
6x9, 6.75 12X15, 22.50 
7x10, 8.75 


Mail orders filled promptly. Send for 


| general catalogue. 


A V \' ( 
A.A.Vantine & Co. 
'* Largest Importers from 
Oa CHINA, INDIA, TURKEY, 

AND PERSIA. 
« 877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Antarctic 


Genuine Whalebone. 
12 Yards Long. 
No Waste. 
Needs No Casing. 
Cannot Split. 


The Antarctic is Genuine Whale- 
bone covered with a woven casing. 








It comes in 12-yard lengths, and can 
be stitched through middle or side at 
any point without piercing the whale- 
bone. 

Can be obtained at all of the principal 
| Dry Goods Stores in the United States, 
| or sample 12-yard Coil, Black or White, 
will be sent on receipt of $1.50. 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 
26 & 32 E, Houston Street, N. Y. 









About Underwear 


FREE 


Your address on a postal will 
bring you our water-colored ¢ 
booklet on underwear for every- 
body. 


Jaros Hygienic Underwear 


fits — absorbs moisture — pre- 

vents colds—can’t irritate — 

can’t shrink — economical — 

comfortable — wears. 

Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 831 Broadway, 
New York. 





























‘THE HOLMES CoO. 


LADIES’ AND MEN’S 


High - Grade 


UNION UNDER-GARMENTS, 
Equestrian Tights 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 





Send Two-Cent Stamp 4) 
for Illustrated Catalogue §) 
and Samples. 











Retail Dept. 49 Temple Pl. BOSTON, 
Factory, 109 Kingston St. | ™Ass. 





For sale 
On all cities. 
ie dieeeitinhdiiememeimieniianainn 
827 
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A FREQUENT OUTING 


“MY HUSBAND AND I NEVER HAVE A DISCUSSION BEFORE THE CHILDREN, 
ALWAYS SEND THEM OUT.’ 


veut | MAD SEEN THEM IN THE STREET VERY OFTEN.” 


BIDDLEBY FAMILY 


THE FAIR SMUGGLER. 


Sue was as a woman as had ever eyes of blue. 

She never told a falsehood—all her words were strictly 
true. 

She was most charitable: no one ever left her door 

Who did not get the penny that be asked and some- 
thing more. 


She brought her children up with a most high re- 
gard for truth; 

On Sundays she went forth to teach the Word to 
ragged youth. 

Her name upon committees for good works was 
always seen, 

And once she wrote on “Conscience” for a leading 
magaztue. 


If there were trouble somewhere that she could al- 
leviate, 
She went at once and did it, in the early morn or 


late. 
She never babbled gossip, and po person e’er could 


say 
He'd heard her speak an unkind word in any kind 
of way. 


And yet, when in the summer with her daughter she 
did go 

Acrows the seas to Paris and to London, don’t you 
know, 

She bought a stock of lovely clothes, rich hosiery 
and things, 

A lot of splendid gloves and cloaks, a watch or two, 
and rings. 


Returning home, the custom-house officials all she 
dared 

By saying she had nothing that had ought to be de- 
clared ; 

And all the while she'd in her sleeves, so doth her 
husband say, 

A lot of thinge the tariff law says mustn't come that 
way! 


Aud I have noticed thousands of that same delight- 
ful kind, 

Who on the side of strictest truth you're always 
sure to find, 

Until it comes to “ daties, 
wholly bent 

On finding little echemes.to cheat the U. S. govern- 
ment! 


then her mind seems 


__ 


“It must be strange for the Spaniards to feel that 
they are ruled over by a mere infant.” 

“Why ?” 

“It's so uncommon,” 

“Hemph! It's plain you hever had an infant. It's 
the most natural thing in the world for a baby to boss 
things.” 

a 


Hioxs. “ Jen’t there some mistake here, Scribb ?”’ 

Scuumn. “ How 7” 

Hicxs. ‘Somebody's sent me a free pass to go and 
eee your play.” 

Souiwe. * That's all right. What's wrong abont it 7” 

Hioxs. “I understood people were paid for going.” 


IN NEW YORK. 


Mr. Biddleby, “ WHAT'S THAT CUR'US BUILDIN OVER THAR TO THE LEFT, MISTER?” 
The Policeman, “ Tnhot's CastLe Garber.” 
Mrs, Biddleby, “AN AIR YOU THE GARDENER?” 








A FRIEND IN NEED. 


GENIUS, 


“My wife is a wonderful woman,” said Jarley. 
“ Give her time and a shoe-batton, and, by Jove, she'll 
make a bonnet out of it.” 


” 


A > 


“IT think my bey is going to be a second Sherlock 
Holmes,” said Wilkins. “He has the keenest detect- 
ive scent of the day.” 

“ How does he show it?” 

“ He can detect the humor of a circus clown’s jokes.” 


a 


“ Didu't see yon Sanday, Jariey.” 

“No. 1 went down to Dillaway'’s 
cent time.” 

“Huamph! magnificent? 
ing for tastes. 
says a word.” 

“That's just it 
ten hours, 
laways.” 


Had a magnifi- 


Well, there's no account- 
Dillaway’s too siow for me—never 


I talked straight abead for about 
They're very agreeable people, those Dil- 


——_. 


“ Wife back from the country, Dawson ?” 

“ Yes—just got back.” 

* Didn’t she stay longer than uenal 7” 

“Yes. Couldn't afford to leave, there were so many 
servants to tip. She bad to stay until half of ‘em bad 
gone.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


FLIRTATIONS. 


N° really self-respecting pase of either 
sex ever engages in a deliberate flirta- 
tion. To flirt with strangers is, of course, 
unpardonable, and none but the vulgar do 
so. Once in a while, however, either from 
love of admiration or Vilittyyor the desire to 
pass the time, a thoughtless girl enters upon 
a sudden friendship with a man for whom 
she cares nothing at all. The pleasure of 
trying her power over him leads her to do 
and say things which in more serious mo- 
ments she regrets. 

Girls are much quicker than men, and of- 
ten see through manceuvres’and questions 
which the more obtuse masculine mind fan- 
cies are wholly hidden. This, however, is 
playing with fire. It is always best and 
wisest to have all intercourse between the 
sexes perfectly free and aboveboard. A 
girl should never do anything in a moment 
of impulse for which she may biush in later 
years. There are women of middle age and 
with gray hair who sometimes think with a 
thrill of pain and sorrow of silly things they 
did and said when they were gir's. 

Perhaps life’s hardest lessons must always 
be learned by experience, but at least it 
would seem a safe thing to make the rule 
never to flirt after the age of three. 

Girls and boys should meet and mingle to- 


gether without having the personal clement | 


made prominent. It is well for the sexes 
to attend schools in which the classes are 
open to both, at least during the period he- 
tween eight and fifteen years. Meeting at 
recitations and on the play-ground on terms 
of equality, the stupidities of a too early 
budding sentiment are avoided. Older peo- 
ple are to blame when they stimulate the 
vanity of a little girl or awaken awkward- 
ness in a boy by absurd allusions to sweet- 
hearts and beaux. Fortunately this is less 


common than in a former day, probably be- | 


cause athletic sports and education in child- 
hood have made the relations of growing 
young people as simple and natural in the 
community as in the family. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVORY« 
SOAP 


IVORY 
Se 


eIT FLOATS= 
~~ 


FOK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE ©O., OIN’TI. 























Pears’ 


There isa 
Pears’ Soap 
habit. No- 
body ever 
gets out of 
it. Can't. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
40 years the standard. 


teen denllll 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


Highest of all in Leavening Power— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royall powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 












Soup Making 
vith  —@ pleasure 





Extract of 
Our little book of ‘Culinary 


Wrinkles” mailed free. Send. ad- 
dress to 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 








indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. |¢ 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS, e 


Sent Free, Album, 75 PORTRAITS |® 


and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. |S 


@ @]| MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Youx. jee 


"THE UNIVERSAL PERFU ER. MURRAY 
& LANMAN?S A WATER. 




























Packer’s Tar Soap 


In children’s eruptive troubles, and to the § 


School children, ladies shopping, business men, 


bed-ridden invalid, and those who suffer from ) and persons whose daily avocations may bring 


skin affections, dandruff, itching, and falling 
hair, the deodorant, cleansing, soothing, and 


’ them in contact with contagion, in public vehi- 
5 cles, etc., will find its antiseptic properties a 


healing qualities of Packer's Tar Soap make it 2 constant protection. Bathing with it is most 


truly valuable. 


( refreshing when fatigued. 


.. Is a Pleasure to Use .°. 





brown color. 


Blooker’s 


Dutch 





Cocoa 


either in the tin or prepared in the cup is reddish 
brown, which proclaims its purity. Cocoa of any 


other color indicates either an inferior grade of 
bean, or adulteration in the process of manufacture. 


A Sample of Blooker’s Cocoa (enough for two cups) will be 


sent for two cents to pay postage. 


Address 


Franco-American Food Company, 
Sole Wholesale Agents for the United States, 











completely remedied by it. 


PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. 
of this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 
dentifrice 


Don't lose sight 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least in- 
jury to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its 
use, and that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is 
Sozodont is in high favor with the fair sex, because it 
lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 








VINO DE SALUD 


| (WINE OF HEALTH.) 


There are few constitutions which have not suffered from the long, hot, depressing 
summer with its attendant business worry, and happy is he who does not need a tonic to brace 
| him up for the Fall Campaign. But since so many require a wine tonic, it is most fortunate 
| that one so delicious and invigorating as VINO DE SALUD is obtainable. 
Ask your druggist for it, and write for booklet to 





ROCHE & CO., Importers, 503 Fifth Ave., New York. 
| Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


829 
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Ohisleach 


NEN 


Outwear all other Linens. They 
are made of pure flax yarns and 
bleached on the grass in the old- 
fashioned way of our forefathers, thus 
retaining all the tensile strength and 
beautiful lustre of the fibre. 

Ask your retailer for them and see 
that the trade-mark “®iv Bleach” is 
on the goods. 

WHOLESALE ONLY. 








‘Brown as 
a Berry” 


is the way the ladies will look 
when they return from the moun- 
tains or sea-shore. 


iT1is NOT BECOMING. 


How much nicer is a fair, clear, 
smooth complexion, free from all 
freckles, tan,sunburn,and blotches? 


LABLACHE 


FACE POWDER 


quickly removes all blemish and 
gloss from the skin. It is invisible 
to the eye, contains no carbolic 
odor, but is pleasingly perfumed 
and perfectly harmless. 





ASK DRUGGIST, 
OR BY MAIL, 
60 CENTS. 


BEN. LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumer, 
34 West St., Boston. 
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ARE THE BEST IN 
Design, Material, 
Workmanship, and Finish 


Prices $75.00 to $135.00 


Fitted with the world-famous Bartlett 
“clincher” or Palmer tire. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Remington Arms Company 


313-315 Broadway, New York. 


Mavwufacturers of the Remington Fire Arms, 
of world-wide reputation. 


ousekeepers 


value 
STERLING SILVER INLAID 


Spoons and Forks on account of thei - 
ing qualities. aris: 
Guaranteed for 
25 years. 









Patented. 


_ the back of the bow! and handle, 


For ean Made only b 
THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 
2 : BRIDGEPORT, CONN. ae OR, 
Wail PAPER 8 cents a roll up. Golds, 4 

cents aroll ap. Best relec- 

tions. Fall samples, high grades, by mai! for 10c, 
WOLF BROS, , 829 to 888 Broadway, Brooklyn,N.Y. 
- Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Received highest honors—World’s Fair. 
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FAITHFUL AND TRUE.—From rue Picrvre sy C. Burron Bar exn 
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EXHIBITED aT THE Roya. Instirure or Parnrers ry O11-Corors, Lonpon. 





FOR BABY. 


is most difficult to find a suitable pres- 
cat for a baby. The godparents and 
uncles and aunts soon exhaust the list of sil- 
ver mugs, pap-boats, and spoons, and then 
one is forced upon the perplexing inquiry, 
‘* What shall 1 give the buby?” 
A charming contribution to the layette is 
a crawling-rug. As soon as the littl Czar 
of All the Russias, imperial in each home, 
can be allowed the liberty of all-fours and 
floor, this crawling-rug comes into use as a 
restricting limit of his Majesty's domain. 
taby will much prefer the exciting con 
quest of the animals worked upon his rug 
to a needjese quest of the indefinite under 
prohibited tables and head-bumping chairs. 
These crawling-rugs are made in many kinds 
and siz Some of them are one aie half 
to two and a quarter yards square, and are 
soft white, red, or brown blankets. Some 
are made of Turkey-red or blue sateen softly 


lined ; indeed,the material of Which they are 
made, as in the matter of decoration, is a | 
thing of individual taste 

Usually the word ‘‘ Baby ” appears in the 


centre in large letters, and all around it and 
about it are animals of various sizes, either 
cut out and appliquéd, or embroidered in 
Here can be learned the first 
lesson in natural history and the doctrine of 
evolution suggested by a comparative study 
of the habits of mammals. In the Soho Ba 
zar in London one can buy the animals for 
these rugs already cut out in kid, cloth, As- 
trakhan cloth, or anything that most resem- 
bles the texture of their skin. But any one 
with a little ingenuity, a pair of scissors ap 
plied with dexterity to an old muff, the tops 
of kid gloves, a discarded beaver hat, and 
bits of Canton flannel, can produce a most 
interesting array of animals, and a Noah’s 
ark in full float somewhere in the distance. 
Birch bark makes an excellent basis for an 
ark. A crawling-rug gives, in fact,a fine 
spur to the inventive and imaginative facul- 
ties of the maker. The monogram of the 
child is often put in a corner, and a ‘*‘ first 
copy ” can be set on one of these blankets to 
arrest the eye, and awaken that genius which 


bright wools 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
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For making fine cake 


Cleveland’s Baking Powder 


has no equal. 


Cleveland’s, the best that money can buy. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co.,8: Fulton Si., New York 
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Miss Maria Parloa 





each mother feels is latent in every individ- | 


ual baby in the world, These letters or sen- 
tences, if introduced, must be worked in with 
a large worsted needle, using crewel wools 
double. It is best to adhere to no stitch, 
going in for effect more than art. Button 
hole the edges in wools of various colors, 
and keep the whole as neat at the back as 
possible if the fug be not lined 

If monster beasts are placed upon the rug, 


like those supposed to wander in the jungles 


“Where Alph, the sacred river, ran,” 


beads can be introduced with great effect 
It diverts baby by the hour to try to pull 
the simulated scales from ‘‘ the foamy drag- 
on's flashing tail,” or to piek out the eye of 
the fierce ** Hyrcan tiger.’ 

Frances LEeEps. 


SUPERSTITIONS OF OLDEN 
TIME. 
GREAT dread of serpents and their 
sting was universally felt among our 
ancestors, and certain plants were used as 
amulets to prevent injury of this nature; 
among other remedies bruised ash 
were popular. Lucan writes of this anxiety 
in a noted work, Pharsalia, and enumer 
ated the names of some plants that were 
burned for the purpose of expelling ser 
pents, closing with these lines: 
“The gammy larch-tree, and the thapeos there, 
Voundwort and maiden-weed perfame the air; 
The the long branches of the long-lived hart 
With sonthern-wood their odours strong impart; 
Th nesters of the land, the serpents fell 
Fly far away and shan the hostile smell.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rusifoam 


is absolutely per- 
fect. 






It is delic- 
ious in use. It 
g gives strenzth to 
the gums, stops decay, and destroys 
that extreme  sensitiveness that 
causes suffering. Rubifoam is your 
friend. It'sa perfect liquid dentifrice, 
2s cents. All Druggists. 
Address 
E. W. Horr & Co., Lowell, Mass 


MU@LOL@tCLSC 20707028) 
€ CHAUTAUQUA 


¢ ~ A definite course in English History Cc 


Sample vial free 


Don't waste time in desultory reading, 
John H. Vincent, Dept. 35, Buffalo, N. Y. a 


Take up a systematic course for the com- 
Qi OvGi Ot CLSC 2072072020) 


L and Literature, Modern Art, Geology, and L 
ing winter. Keep abreast of the times, 
Finest qual- 


Europe in the XIX. Century 
Cc Chautauqua offers a complete and hel X 
plan. Over 200,000 enrolled since b~ 
iy. mrs UFOWN-Linen 





only roc. Try it 
All Stationers. 
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is admitted to be a leading American 
authority on cooking; she 


Says “Use 
a good stock for the foundation of 
soups, sauces, and many other things, 
and the best stock is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef” 


100 of Miss Parloa’s recipes 
sent gratis by Dauchy & Co., 
2 Park Place, New York. 





The most delicious and economical breakfast food 


in the wide wide world. Pure and sweet. Try it! 
Sold only in 2 tb, Packages. 2 
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as pink, 











Scorcher 
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NEW YORK 


‘Crescent 

f The LEADING Wheel of the Year. 

| | WOOD RIMS) 

| | PALMER TIRES 

| | 25 POUNDS 

Price *90 

; — Iilustrated Catalogue Free on Application 

| WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 
f comcage Makers, 


writing-tablet and | 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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be 

ASHAMED TO BE SEEN because of disfig- 

uring facial blemishes is the condition of 
thousands who live in ignorance of the fact 
that in Curiourna Soap is to be found the 
purest, sweetest, and most effective skin pur- 
ifier and beautifier in the world. For pimples, 
blackheads, red and oily skin, red, rough 
hands with shapeless nails, dry, thin, and 
falling hair, and simple baby blemishes, it is 
wonderful. 

Porrzr Dave axn (vem. Conp., Boston, 












MANUFACTURER 


L. LEGRAND 
11, Place de la Madeleine, 11 
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General Agents for U.S. 


PARK «TILFORD 
917/919, Broadway 


SOLD BY ALL 
DRUGGISTS 
PERFUMERS 















NO HEAT 


required 
with a 


MANCLE 


Does the work by 
cold pressure. 
Keeps the 


LINEN 
WHITE 


and spotless. 
Saves expense of Fuel, half the time, 
and two-thirds the work. Should be 
in every home. 
Every Machine Guaranteed, 
Send for lilustrated Catalogue. 


S. C. JOHNSON, Racine, Wis. 




















GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast and 
supper a delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame." —Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 

in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus : 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, England. 


U.S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 
35,607 Deaths from 
Cancer. 


Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


An institution. for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and al! ma- 
eet pom, without the use of the knife. 
We have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reason- 
e unity for treatment. 
Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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PRICE SOCE! ALL DRUGG! 
Dr. Price’s Cream Powder 
Awarded highest honors—W orld’s Fair. 








